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7 ” Ber the Woman's Journal. 


A PLEA FOR WOMAN, 


BY HAL PENN. 
Lift the proud head, and heap on her the scorn, 
Oh! vain and arrogant!—of Woman born. 
Upon whom childhood, youth and age depend, 
Man's earliest, latest, never-failing friend. 
Who with him noontide’s heat and burthen bears; 
Whose faithful bosom every serrow shares. 
Thence flows the stream that heals his infant woes; 
There doth proud manhood's stately head repose; 
And there in death his weary eyelids close. 
The first to hail his opening morning bright, 
The last to cheer him to the realms of night. 
Tempted, betrayed, if Woman falls—what then? 
This sometimes happens to the best of men, 
If, mid the tempting wiles that throng his way, 
An erring brother’s foot should chance to stray, 
Would you in haughty, scornful accents say, 
With sneering lip and stern, contemptuous brow,; 
“Stand back! for I am holier far than thou?” 
No! heeding well the Master’s kind command, 
You would extend to him a helping hand. 
Has sister-woman on the heart less claim? 
Why give to her alone, the cup of shame? 
Oh, learn of Him, who said to her of yore: 
‘Depart in peace; go thou and sin no more.” 
Oh! Thou, who once didst condescend to rest 
Thy holy head on Woman’s gentle breast, 
Friend of the lone, defender of the weak! 
In woman’s praise thy holy records speak. 
When on His head the Jews’ vile wrath was poured , 
She did not cowardly deny her Lord. 
She did not wound his heart by taunt or hiss, 
Nor did she give to Him the traitor’s kiss. 
She prized the life she would have died to save, 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave. 
Oh! Christian brothers, erring sons of earth! 
Your Saviour’s life and death speak Woman’‘s worth. 











ENGLISH UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 





All readers of this JouRNAL should be in- 
terested in an article in the Nation of Au- 
gust 5th, entitled ‘‘English University Sys- 
tems of Oral Examination.” I should guess 
it to be by the same pen that wrote of Gir- 
ton College in the same periodical; and this 
paper contains, like that, much valuable in- 
formation, while characterized by a few 
marked limitations. 

The first of these limitations lies in the 
slight attention paid to the public school 
system of the Northern States, and espec- 
ially to the high schools. What the writer 
says of the low standard of young ladies’ 
schools in New York may be true enough, 
though it can hardly be true of such schools 
as those of Miss Brackett and Miss Com- 
stock, and it is certainly very untrue of the 
Chauncy Hall School and the Newbury 
Street School in Boston. But all these, 
after all, are the less important schools. 
The schools that are educating the women 
of America are the High Schools, and of 
these the writer in question takes hardly 
any account. She dismisses them with the 
remark that ‘‘the wealthy, leisure class does 
not send its daughters to the public schools to 
any considerable extent’—a remark which, 
in respect to the High Schools, only holds 
true of our larger cities, and by no means 
of our smaller cities and towns. Moreover, 
where it holds true, it is in part a matter of 
fashion, and is partly founded on causes 
which would equally keep the children of 
these classes from all good schools what- 
ever. Make any private school really first 
class, and it will cease to attract the daugh- 
ters of the rich, in America. The causes of 
this are social, and the Nution’s essayist 
does not touch them. 





The same limitation is seen when the a- 
tion speaks of ‘‘the sad want of correlation 
between the schools and the so-called Wo- 
man’s Colleges in this country.” If this 
means private schools, that phrase should 
have been used; if it includes public schools, 
it is wholly incorrect. Our public High 
Schools are, as a rule, for both sexes; and 
they, as a rule, fit pupils for any college 
short of Harvard, and sometimes for Har- 
vard also. The High School within sight 
of my window has just graduated a class of 
eleven—six young men, five young women. 
One of the young men has been admitted to 
Yale, one to Brown, and two to the Troy 


Polytechnic Institute. The girls held their. 


own with the boys, and the first scholar 

yas a girl. Our High School is a very good 
one, but there are multitudes of others 
which have this year sent pupils to college. 
When President Raymond of Vassar com- 
plained of the want of good preparatory 
schools, he must have meant simply that 
many of his pupils came from places where 
there were no High Schools, or where their 
parents foolishly objected to making use of 
them. 

The second limitation of the article in 
question is in the writer’s inability to see 
why the Harvard examinations for women 
excite little or no interest, while the Eng- 
lish university examinations excite a great 
deal. The simple answer is that nothing 
but a provincial conceit in Harvard or Yale 
ever can attribute to those colleges any- 
thing in the slightest degree resembling the 
relative position belonging to Oxford and 
Cambridge in England, as compared with 
other institutions. In the one case, it is a 
difference in kind; in the other case, in de- 
gree. Harvard and Yale are simply the 
two leading colleges in the United States, 
that is all; and those who know most about 
them will be least likely to attribute to them 
anything in the least resembling the pecul- 
iar prestige rightly attached to Oxford and 
Cambridge in England. Yet the ‘‘Examina- 
tions for Women” are obliged to rely for 
their success upon a similar prestige, or 
upon nothing. Without this there is no 
sufficient equivalent for the trouble imposed. 
A diploma from Cornell or from Boston 
University, or even a certificate from the 
Boston Institute of Technology, is of sub- 
stantial value and is worth an effort. It 
implies continuous instruction, crowned 
by examination, instead of the examina- 
tion alone; and it comes from institutions 
where what is done for women is done gen- 
erously and encouragingly, and not in an 
ungenerous and grudging way. Women 
naturally feel that it is more healthful to 
dine at the poor man’s board than to be fed 
on crumbs from the rich man’s table. 

Recognizing these limitations of the wri- 
ter in the Nation, I repeat that the paper 
on English Uuiversity Examinations is well 
worth reading and affords valuable infor- 
mation; though as a matter of fact I have 
very little expectation that the form of ex- 
aminations described will ever have much 
influence in America. The ‘Intercollegiate 
Literary Examinations,” of which nothing 
is said by the Nation, are more promising. 

7. W. B. 


exeaeneeuen +e — 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Harriet Martineau, one of the most gift- 
ed women of the ‘‘Victorian age,” died at 
her pleasant home in Ambleside on Tues- 
day evening, June 27, in the 74th year of 
her age. Than Harriet Martineau few wo- 
men have wielded such a wide spread influ- 
ence in the domain of practical politics, 
while she has set a noble example to her 
sex by proving what with perseverance and 
indomitable spirit women are capable of 
accomplishing. Harriet Martineau was 
sprung of an old Huguenot stock, the 
founder of her family having fled to Eng- 
land on the revocation of the Edict of Nan- 
tes. The founder of the family settled in 
Norwich, where for generations the Martin- 
eaus have been honorably known as manu- 
facturers. Miss Martineau’s father was a 
surgeon, and practised in that city. Like 
the other members of the English family, 
he was a Unitarian. Harriet, who was 
born on the 12th of June 1802, was the 
sixth of a family of eight. Her younger 
brother is Professor James Martineau, the 
well-known author of ‘‘Endeavors after the 
Christian Life” and other works which the 
“world will not willingly let die.” On the 
death of Dr. Martineau the family were 
placed in rather reduced circumstances. 
They were thrown on their own resources, 
and had to work in some way for a liveli- 
hood. Thanks to her father’s care, Harri- 
et Martineau was particularly well equipped 
to enter upon pursuits which were in great 
measure closed against her sex. At the 
cost of much self-denial the parents had 
given their children a thoroughly good edu- 
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cation. In addition to the usual ‘‘accom- 
plishments” Harriet received a sound class- 
ical education. The steady, regular mental 
discipline was of great advantage, and the 
early infirmity of deafness as well as gener- 
ally delicate health threw her much upon 
herself, and deepened her naturally medita- 
tive disposition. With an innate love of 
literature she saw, when necessity was laid 
upon her to do something for the support 
of herself and the other members of the 
family, that authorship was her proper 
sphere. Her first venture was in 1823, 
when ‘‘Devotional Exercises for the Use of 
Young Persons” appeared. Next year she 
published “Christmas Day.” Some tales 
followed—among them ‘‘The Rioters,” pub- 
lished in 1826, and the ‘‘Turn-Out,” in 1827 
—in which she first made fiction the vehi- 
cle for the promulgation of social and eco- 
nomic truths. In these early works she 
showed her strong sympathies with the 
working classes, and her desire to see their 
social and political standing improved. 
About 1830 she published a more ambitious 
work—‘‘Traditions of Palestine’—being im- 
aginative sketches of life and Nature in the 
Holy Land at the time of the Messiah. At 
this time the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association offered 
prizes for three tracts on the introduction 
and promotion of Unitarianism among the 
Roman Catholics, the Jews, and the Ma- 
hometans. Miss Martineau sent in three 
essays for competition, and was awarded 
the first prize foreach. The Reform Bill 
agitation gave a fresh stimulus to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s early predilection for politico-eco- 
nomical subjects. She projected the publi- 
cation of a monthly series of tales illustra- 
tive of yolitical economy, and offered one 
of them to the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, but, being rejected by 
that body, they were brought out independ. 
ently. The series was extremely popular. 
The ‘‘Tales,” by their clear, vivid present- 
ments of character, incident, and scenery, 
charmed many who felt little interest in the 
economic doctrines which they enforced. 
To the same period belong her ‘‘Poor Laws 
and Paupers Illustrated” and her ‘‘Illustra- 
tions of Taxation.”” The publication of 
these volumes carried her fame far beyond 
her native shores, and they were even more 
popular on the other side of the Atlantic 
than at home. In 1834 she visited the Uni- 
ted States, and met with a hearty welcome 
in the North. On her return she gave to 
the world ‘‘Society in America,” published 
in 1837; aud a year later she published a 
“Retrospect of Western Travel,” being 
sketches, philosophical and personal, of 
men and things in America. In these vol- 
umes she did not mince matters in speaking 
of the ‘“‘peculiar institution,” and in some 
of the cities of the South Miss Martineau’s 
books were publicly burned. She lived, 
however, to see the triumph of those prin- 
ciples of abolition which she advocated in 
early life. The next work of importance 
from her pen was ‘‘Deerbrook,”’ published 
in 1830, a tale of domestic English life. 
This is considered by many to be the best 
of her novels. Next to the series on politi- 
cal economy it had perhaps the largest cir- 
culation. ‘‘The Hour and the Man,” pub- 
lished in 1840, followed. Her health at this 
period became seriously impaired. She was 
confined for a long time to a sick room, and 
threatened to become a confirmed invalid. 
Lord Melbourne, in consideration of her lit- 
erary labors, twice offered Miss Martineau 
a pension, but on both occasions the offer 
was declined, on the honorable plea that 
she could accept nothing from a system of 
taxation which she had condemned in her 
works. Her long illness was fruitful in ex- 
perience to herself and benefit to her fellows. 
Her pen did not rest. In spite of her suf- 
ferings she wrote a charming series of tales 
for juveniles entitled the ‘‘Playfellow,” and 
a work of a sadder and more meditative 
cast, entitled ‘Life in the Sick Room: Es- 
says by an Invalid.” 

The close of her protracted illness brought 
a period of more active literary effort. It 
was also marked by a change, avowedly at 
least, in her beliefs on the highest themes 
which can occupy the mind of man. In 
1845 she published certain ‘‘Letters on Mes- 
merism,” in which she acknowledged her 
belief in clairvoyance, that created a good 
deal of talk. But she continued still to 
work along the old lines. The ‘‘Forest and 
Game-Law Tales,” published at this period, 
showed she was still a resolute opponent of 
class laws. In the autumn of 1846 Miss 
Martineau paid a flying visit to Egypt, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land, the result of 
her observations being given to the world 
in a work entitled ‘“‘Eastern Life, Past and 
Present.”” On her return to England Miss 
Martineau settled down on her property at 
Ambleside, where she bas since continued 





as arule to reside. But retirement to the 
Lake Country did not with her mean retire- 
ment from literature. At the request of 
Mr. Charles Knight, Miss Martineau under- 
took the completion of the ‘‘History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace” which that gentleman 
had commenced, but for various reasons 
did not complete. It was intended to form 
the concluding volume of his ‘‘History of 
England.” Those who have read this work 
do not require to be told that it is a marvel 
of condensation, and that it is not marred 
in any way by prejudice or party spirit, 
strong as Miss Martineau’s opinions on many 
questions which agitated the country at that 
period unquestionably were. - This -work 
was not well through the press when, in 
1851, her correspondence with Mr, Atkin- 
son on ‘‘The Laws of Man’s Nature and 
Development” made its appearance. In this 
correspondence the gifted authoress boldly 
avowed her belief in  ultra-materialism. 
Two years after she gave a fresh proof of 
her wide divergence from her brother's 
philosophical views by publishing a con- 
densed English version of ‘‘Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy.” Notwithstanding her volu- 
minous writings her pen was not allowed to 
rust. She contributed to the People’s Jour- 
nal, a weekly published in London—which 
had Mazzini and other celebrities among its 
list of contributors—the Daily News, and 
Once-a- Week. Among works and pamphlets 
published during these later years may be 
mentioned a ‘‘Complete Guide to the Eng- 
lish Lakes,” ‘‘The Factory Controversy; 
a Warning Against Meddling Legislation,” 
‘History of the American Compromise,” 
“British Rule in India; a Historical Sketch,” 
“England and Her Soldiers,” and ‘‘Health, 
Husbandry, and Handicraft.” During re- 
cent years, increasing infirmities and the 
deafness from which she has suffered nearly 
all her lifetime have kept her closely at 
Ambleside. Here she has occupied herself 
in cultivatipg her small property, taking 
pride in the skill with which she has man- 
aged it. But she lived a quite retired life, 
and visitors to the picturesque old town at 
the head of Lake Windermere would hear 
little of her except the local gossip about 
her unconventional ways, while, from all 
we have heard, her servants found in her a 
kind and considerate mistress, Whatever 
may be thought of her later philosophical 
notions, Harriet Martineau has done good 
service in her day, and although her writ- 
ings dealt in great measure with the ques- 
tions of the hour, many of her works have 
a permanent value, and will keep her name 
inscribed in the annals of English literature. 
—Ex. 
——-_—_@peo — 

SEPARATE POOR-HOUSES FOR WOMEN. 





We clip from the Fourth Annual Report 
of the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York the subjoined bit of testimony 
from a Superintendent of the Poor, on the 
entertainment of tramps: 

‘‘We are not troubled with tramps stay- 
ing very long in our poor-house, for the 
reason that our discipline in regard to the 
separation of the sexes is strict, and we have 
plenty of work, ‘cutting wood,’ for them.” 

In this Report, twenty-seven superintend- 
ents from as many counties, give their views 
on the matter of tramps or transient-poor. 
The above extract is from superintendent 
number twenty one. Most of these twenty- 
seven gentlemen seem to consider the Poor- 
Masters, who are elected by political influ 
ence, as very unfit persons for the service. 
Of course there are exceptions. One coun- 
ty is put down as having relieved 6000 
tramps during last year. 

If the condition of county number twen- 
ty-one is unique from the two causes con- 
jointly, ‘plenty of work, and strict separation 
of the sexes,’ we should say that the latter 
was a suggestion that the Committee on 
‘*Able-bodied Paupers” would do well prac- 
tically to consider. 

Common sense would seem to teach that, 
in all our public charities, the women and 
children should be kept separate from the 
men—that the men and women should be 
in buildings far removed from each other; 
and the women under the care of their own 
sex. As our charities are now, we offer to 
our dangerous classes a co-education of the 
most debasing kind, instead of an opportu- 
nity of protection and reform. 

Let every town large enough to have a 
Poor-Master, have also its Poor-Mistress— 
so that poor, sick, or abandoned women, 
may, in their misfortune, be guarded from 
part atleast of those immoral influences that 
have brought them to so forlorn a state. 
Such an arrangement would of course be 
more expensive. But, to offset this, we 
should have less vice, and a decrease in the 
number of transient poor, two conditions 
far out-weighing the extra cost, and in 
themselves tending to save the public purse. 

East Orange, N. J. c. C. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss ANNA OLIVER, recently graduated 
at Boston University, preached in the Meth- 
odist Church in Brooklyn, Sunday. 

Miss ApA V. Van Koenie, at the Arch 
Street theater, Philadelphia, on Monday 
night, as Meg Merrilies, was a moderate 
success. 

Miss E.izanetH THompson, who has 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, has, it 
is said, forsworn the painting of battle- 
pieces, and will henceforth devote herself 
to sacred Art. 

Miss SARAH BERNHARDT, the celebrated 
French actress, has completed a new dwell- 
ing. The interior decoration was directed 
by two artist friends, and is said to be es- 
thetically perfect. 

Mrs. TyNER, wife of the new Postmaster- 
General, up to the time of her marriage, 
which took place between three and four 
years ago, was a clerk in the United States 
Treasury Department. 

LAVINIA GOODELL, Attorney at Law, of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, gave a very logical, 
clear and interesting address upon Temper- 
ance, urging Woman’s right to vote,and de- 
lighting all her hearers, at Canastota, N.Y., 
July 30. 

Miss JOSEPHINE BuRNETT, the belle of 
the season at the Isle of Shoals, engages in 
base-ball, rows in private races, and plays 
billiards beautifully. She comes from Bos- 
ton, and is preparing to pass the Harvard 
examination for women. 

Tuer Countess DANNER, widow of Fred- 
erick VII. of Denmark, left her property, 
valued at nearly $4,000,000, for the main- 
tenance of an institution for orphan and de- 
serted girls of Denmark. The castle of 
Jagerspris in North Zealand will be the 
central building of the institution, and ac- 
commodations for 600 or 800 children will 
be provided. 

Miss JANE Bay, of Baltimore, who died, 
last week, at the age of seventy-three years, 
bequeathed her entire estate, amounting to 
over $200,000, after paying a few small lega- 
cies, to the ‘‘Jane Bay Home for Boys,” an 
institution incorporated by the last Legisla- 
ture for educating and training orphan and 
poor boys. How much better if she had 
remembered the still more destitute or- 
phans of her own sex, also. 

Dr. Mary J. STup.Ley, who graduated 
from the Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, in the class of ’72, 
has established herself in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, as a teacher of physiology and 
hygiene, in schools and colleges for women. 
Miss Studley refers to Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Willard Parker, and others, of New 
York; also to Prof. E. H. Russell, of the 
State Normal School at Worcester, and 
others. 

Mrs. CATHERINE HAVEMEYER, who has 
just died in New York, was the wife of 
Frederick Havemeyer, one of the original 
Havemeyer sugar-refiners. Heand William 
and she managed the first refinery, doing 
the work all themselves for a long time, and 
they established their own fortunes in the 
refinery business. Mrs. Havemeyer gave 
away amillion dollars to her daughters some 
years ago, and leaves her heirs now a fine 
fortune. 

MADAME CuristINE NILsson has handed 
a contribution of over one thousand pounds 
to the Committee of the Hospital of Dis- 
eases of the Throat. These are the pro- 
ceeds of a concert, given in May, and make 
the second gift of the kind which she has 
made to the same institution. It cannot 
certainly be said that women who amass 
money by their own exertions are not gen- 
erous and wise in using it. I heard a law- 
yer say the other day when speaking of a 
large property which had fallen to the pos- 
session of a lady, ‘‘Now the money will 
probably go to found schools and carry on 
benevolent work—it might have gone to 
horse-racing, or yachting.” 

Mss. L. H. Green, M. D., connected 
with the Women’s Dispensary, Barielly, 
India, writes: ‘‘People of all castes come 
to the Dispensary. Ladies of the higher 
class spend so much of their time in retire- 
ment that they are glad to go out under any 
pretext which may seem to their friends re- 
spectable. A few days ago a bright little 
woman came to the Dispensary closely con- 
cealed in her covered dooly, and, after re- 
ceiving her medicine, anxiously inquired 
which road led to the railroad station. She 
laughingly said in reply to our inquiries, 
“It will be a long time perhaps before my 
husband lets me come out again. I am de- 
termined to see the railway carriages, en- 
gines, etc., that the English talk so much 
about. I will bribe my servants, and my 
husband will never know it.” 
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CENTENNIAL DECORATIVE ART. 


In going through the Exhibition, one is 
reminded, almost too forcibly for pleasure 
perhaps, that decorative art is not an inven- 
tion of ourown time. If the sight seeker 
be an American, he or she may be pretty 
thoroughly instructed as to how very little 
has been done in the one hundred years 
which we propose to celebrate, by this 
country at least, to beautify or enrich this 
field of labor. We are forced to acknowl- 
edge that in the most important departments 
of artistic labor, we have been imitators 
rather than inventors. And even when at- 
tempting the much talked of “‘revival of 
art,”” we have been ‘‘sensational revivalists” 
rather than patient teachers and exemplars 
of her true and undefiled principles. Even 
if it be true that ancient Greece still holds 
the secret, and Italy the key to all genuine 
art, it is at least a fact which we need not 
be too loth to admit or too ready to deplore. 
Other nations are in the same straights with 
us and have little to boast of unless it be 
that they are a little beforehand, in obtain- 
ing a passport to her sacred realms. On 
the reflection that this is an age and a coun- 
try of practical inventions and humanita 
rian problems, rather than of artistic dis- 
play and ornamental design, there is suffi- 
cient reason for proper pride, although we 
need not, on this account, fail in due admi- 
ration and appreciation of whatever is 
truly reliable and beautiful in the artistic 
work of older timesand peoples. We know 
that an unjust government, which oppresses 
life and destroys human liberty, is the great- 
est misery of any nation. We also know 
by actual demonstration to-day, that such 
oppression, though carried to the verge of 
barbarism; does not prevent high achieve- 
ments in art. Who, indeed, but the so- 
styled ‘“‘inferior spirits,” who, according to 
a modern writer, followed with the pace of 
pigmies, the giant footsteps of their kings, 
fashioned those ingenious objects of use 
and beauty which are being unearthed year 
by year and held up to us as patterns of 
high art? 

In the valuable report of the Royal Exhi- 
bition of 1840, Mr. Redgrave, in his chap- 
ter on Decorative art as applied to manu- 
facture, says: “The works exhibited by 
India were found to be in perfect harmony 
with those rules which are laid down as the 
true and determinate principles of art; and 
further adds, ‘“‘we were greatly astonished 
to find such examples of refined taste, from 
a people whom we had been accustomed to 
consider as barbarians... The question 
might now be pertinent, Does this view of 
the case make them out any the less barba- 
rians, or does it simply demonstrate the in- 
nate capacity of the human mind for much 
grander achievements, when it is once di- 
rected to higher objects? We are told that 
Pallissy spent thirty years investigating the 
secret of-an enamelled cup. What a barba- 
rian he must have been to have done it! 
Suppose he had spent that length of time in 
searching out the mystery of the enamelled 
teeth, which every human being is so loth 
to part with? Would not the nations have 
owed him a much greater debt of gratitude, 
inasmuch as we should most likely, not 
now, in ‘‘this glorious nineteenth century,” 
be compelled to munch our food with por- 
celain grinders? We fear this is a view not 
likely to be accepted by the present races, 
who are perhaps not so far removed from 
barbarism as not to be stricken with its 
false splendors. Such is the spell of ancient 
art to-day that the best recommendation 
which the most enterprising exhibitors of 
our Exhibition can present, is that they 
have succeeded in reviving a decayed branch 
of ancient art manufacture, as art revival- 
ists. There is no company which so justly 
claims our attention and admiration as 
the firm of Elkington & Co., of London. 
In the art of enamelling on metal they have 
doubtless succeeded in “rivaling the old 
Japanese artists.” This, at least, was the 
laudable undertaking in which they em- 
barked, and no lover of beauty who has 
visited their shining court in the center of 
the main exhibition building, can doubt 
that they have accomplished it perfectly. 
Occasionally, it is true, a lover of humanity 
may fail to discover the hidden good which 
is to flow from this brilliant success upon 
the barren waste of human life. Yet who 
knows but such efforts shall yet culminate 
in an enamelled man with repoussé faculties, 
who shall be able to withstand the cuts and 
“thrusts of outrageous fortune” as well as 
this outrageous exposition weather, which 
wilts so unceremoniously the ordinary flesh 
and blood individual of our centennial era? 
Some two or three hundred years since we 
learn that Italy was also much exercised 
with regard to enamels. Benvenuto Celleni, 
one of the most distinguished artisans of his 
times, tells us in his fascinating biography 
of having accidentally come across some 
little Turkish daggers, on which were en- 
graved several fine foliages, beautifully 
filled up with gold. From these he learned 
to make curious damaskeenings of steel and 
silver, improving greatly on the Turkish 
pattern by making deeper incisions and in- 
troducing a more graceful style of foliage 
in imitation of the Roman and Tuscan foli- 
ages, which consist of exquisite wreaths of 
ivy and acanthus, as well as festoons of 
flowers, representations of birds, animals, 





insects, and inventions of the imagination. 
The latter being miscalled, he adds, (cor- 
respondents take notice,) ‘‘grotesque by the 
ignorant.”’ He also tells us of the antique 
urns, which were unearthed in those event- 
ful days. They had “iron rings, inlaid 
with gold, and in each ring was set a dimin- 
utive shell." Here, then, we have a glimpse 
of a partial revival, at least, of ancient 
enamel art, coupled with the improvements 
made in some of its branches; still, it is as 
nothing compared with the wide-awake re- 
vival accomplished by Elkington & Co., who, 
it seems, have not only succeeded in arousing 
from its sleep of a couple of hundred years, 
all there was left of the art itself, but have 
hewn out a shorter route to it through their 
beautiful Galvano Plastic medium, or rather 
electro-plate, of which they are the original 
inventors and patentees. Many thanks are 
certainly due to Messrs. Elkington & Co., 
for the wsthetic beauty ot their unparalleled 
display in this especial domain of art man- 
ufacture, as well as for the cool, grey shades 
so grateful in these hot days. 

‘Dear me,” exclaimed a lady with crim- 
son face, from which the perspiration was 
oozing in crystal beads, ‘show provokingly 
cool they look,” pointing to a group of 
graceful figures, of the genuine ‘‘nothing 
to wear” style, that compose the musical 
soireé on the $30,000 Helicon Vase! ‘‘Ah, 
indeed!” responded her companion, giving 
his collar an extra lift, ‘‘would I could be 
made over into repoussé till this scorching 
weather goes by!” Another individual 
wished to be damaskeened or damascened, 
(didn’t care how they spell it) with gold, so 
as to be able to invest in one of the precious 
Elkington plates. An oblong plate of rather 
small size, representing the harvest moon, 
would, it seems, have satisfied the longing 
in this direction. On its medallion center 
the Harvest is represented by an exquisite 
figure, flying over the earth and its shining 
villages, carrying a child who scatters fruits 
and leaves with one tiny hand, while it holds 
out the other toward the moon as though 
asking for more treasures to bestow. All 
this can be bought for one hundred pounds 
sterling. 

A curious piece of plate of dark steel 
sparingly inlaid with silver and ornamented 
with medallions of blue porcelain, repre- 
sents Love’s Conquest. The center piece 
pictures the immortal god riding a swan. 
The four medallions on the rim, represent 
the landing and the various progressive 
stages of the tender passion. A card ap- 
pended, stating this to be the property of 
Prof. Archer, of the Museum of Science 
and Art, at Edinburgh, is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. For though the steel and silver 
are indeed of that ‘‘almost imperishable 
medium” which is the first pride of Elking 
ton & Co., stillin this instance, the intro- 
duction of porcelain ornaments detracts 
from that quality and makes it far safer in 
scientific hands, than it would be if yielded 
up to ordinary domestic use. The . latter, 
however, is a service, for which this kind 
of manufacture is not especially designed. 
Some of the forms are misleading. 

The word ‘‘plate” is unfortunately asso- 
ciated in the public mind with eating and 
drinking, and eating and drinking are in 
turn associated with a service which is not 
altogether ‘“‘indestructible,” at least so far 
as porcelain is concerned. Although the 
art of enamelling and ‘“‘dameskeening” on 
metal and precious stones, was practiced 
and brought to a considerable degree of per- 
fection by the ancient Asiatic races, still the 
process of electro-gilding in its present 
state of pertection was but little under- 
stood until within the last century. The 
earliest recorded processes, we are told, 
were in 1800. Experiments were made by 
Brugnatelli, who succeeded in depositing a 
film of gold on medals by means of the new 
electrical apparatus of Volta. In 1830, Davy 
read a paper before the Royal Society, stat- 
ing that he had succeeded in gilding, silver- 
ing, coppering and tinning various metals 
by means of the voltaic battery. It was 
left, however, to Prof. Daniel to give a new 
interest to this valuable process; and in 
1846 Prof. Beckman, of the University of 
Gottingen, Germany, calls attention to the 
great improvements made in electro. gilding, 


which he says has superseded the old pro-- 


cess of gilding by an amalgam of mercury 
and gold, so fatal to the workman exposed 
to the mercurial vapors. It seems that Mr. 
Elkington early addressed himself to the 
study of the electro-plate process, and has 
done more than any other, in bringing to 
perfection this splendid art. So great has 
been his success, that it requires an exper- 
ienced eye to detect the difference between 
the real hand work and that wrought out 
by his skillful method. The Helicon Vase 
(real,) the Milton Shield (electro-plate,) and 
the Pompeian Plate, (also real,) all seem to 
the casual observer equally well done and 
are among the most attractive objects of 
the Exhibition. 

The Milton Shield with its hosts of rebel an- 
gels in attitudes, upright, prostrate and ‘‘top- 
sy-turvy,’’as well as in every conceivable dec- 
lination from these positions, is none the less 
appalling to the descriptive writer. As for 
the ‘“‘Pompeian Toilet Maker,” woe to the 
unfortunate news-reporter who is once fair- 
ly caught among these bewildering imple- 
ments strewn about with such artistic un 
tidiness, and bristling all over with classic 
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ornament. Very likely some such might 
be tempted to sit down by the pale Pompe- 
ian Lady and begin to speculate on earth- 
quakes and, perhaps, ask a question or two 
which nobody could answer even if asked 
aloud—such as ‘‘what became of that Pom- 
peian Lady?” ‘“‘Did an earthquake get her?” 
‘*Was it in the ‘Last days’ that she made her 
toilette?” ete Then this imaginative indi- 
vidual might speculate on the shortness of 
life and the uncertainty of things in gener- 
al, and think, what if an earthquake should 
come to-morrow and swallow up all this? 
Truly the mighty Milton Shield, the giant 
Helicon Vase, the enormous Japanese urns, 
or even the monstrous Corliss engine would 
be but a mouthful for an earthquake! How 
can any wide-awake earthquake consent to 
miss such a splendid opportunity? Aside 
from all other considerations, what a won- 
derful store of relics might in this way be 
laid up for future generations to puzzle 
over! For aught we know, in those far-off 
days there may be streets of gold and sew- 
ers of silver. There may be an enamelled, 
water-proof sky—Broadway may be electro- 
plated, after a manner that would set Mr. 
Berg and his protegés wild with delight, and 
the blinding, eye-destroying road which 
leads to Horticultural Hall, may be paved 
with green bronze, as refreshing to the al- 
most quenched sight, as the ‘‘moss-covered 
bucket” is to the unquenched thirst 

Still we very reasonably suppose that 
those far-off future ages will have left some 
remnant of that keen spirit of investigation 
which we now possess. If so, of course 
they will endeavor to write out our history 
from the barbaric treasures we leave behind 
us. 

Suppose, for instance, that an earthquake 
should really come along, as it did in the 
days of “The Pompeian Plate” lady. 
Might not the futures, after much disem- 
boweling and much handling of bits of old 
porcelain marbles, bronzes, &c., put our 
main Exhibition Hall on record as an ‘“‘im- 
mense sculptured avenue, leading to an an- 
cient heathen tomb or temple.” What an 
egregious mistake! Savan after savan may 
spend years in endeavoring to discover sim- 
ply the date. What an enormous waste of 
time! To ensure against such accidents 
will not some philanthropic individual, 
whose heart is heavy at the thought of per- 
verted genius and wasted time, be so kind 
as to carve in enduring letters on some of 
the indestructible exhibits of which we are 
so proud: Centennial Exposition—United 
States of America—1876 — Government, 
free! Executive, male! A. ©, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN’S HOBBY A FAILURE, 


Epitors JouRNAL.—The New York 
Tribune of April 20, says: 

“Any partial organization which weakens 
or tampers with the great primal relations 
of humanity, is abnormal and unwhole- 
some in its influence and results. The dif- 
ficulty with our public women has been 
heretofore that they have overlooked this 
fact; in their zeal to be voters and ac- 
knowledged members of the world’s mar- 
kets, they contemned their duties as wives 
and mothers; the most of openly de- 
nounced babies and husbands as obstacles 
in their way to the polls, to the medical di- 
ploma, or the lawyer's brief; in a word, in 
their loyalty to themselves as women, they 
forget to be true to themselves as human 
beings. The human foundation being the 
stronger, invariably, asserted itself at last, 
and the woman’s plan or hobby failed.” 

Does not patience cease to be a virtue, 
when we find such statements—such false 
assertions—set down as facts in an editorial 
of so pretentious a paper as the Daily Tri- 
bune? The masculine arrogance of the 
above quotation is seldom equalled. In 
imagination one sees the industrious quill- 
driver, seated upon his high stool in his 
sanctum, fully conscious that he belongs to 
the acknowledged “lords of creation,’ 
scowling down his displeasure upon the 
luckless women of his time, who presume 
to meet in convention from time to time, to 
discuss such topics as may concern or inter- 
est them, without consulting the ‘‘vigorous 
opponents of the Woman's Rights move- 
ment.’’ Bent upon getting off a smart edi- 
torial, truth is sacrificed and slurs indulged 
in, which detract from the characters of the 
noble workers in Reform. All the world, 
that knows the history of our movement to 
elevate the race by elevating Woman, 
knows that the leading women (and hosts 
of women not leaders, but who are in more 
retired positions) thoroughly identified with 
the Reform, have not only not ‘‘surren- 
dered” their ‘‘places in the great social 
body,”’nor ‘‘contemned their duties as wives 
or mothers,” but have added their public 
work to such home duties as were devolv- 
ing upon them. One of our fundamental 
doctrines is this: that, anything which 
serves the interests of Woman, benefits the 
race. How then can ‘our public women” 
“surrender their places in the great social 
body” by laboring to elevate and better the 
character and condition of that body? 
With great gravity and pomp we are told; 
‘He discusses the rights of his trade or 
class zealously in the morning, but in the 
afternoon he is no less man, citizen, hus 
band, father.” May not a woman also at- 
tend to the discussion of topics of vital in- 
teres *o human welfare in the morning, and 
be no less woman, citizen, (we have. this 





prerogative left) wife, mother? She may, 
if the discussion is carried on by men! 

Well! after all, my furious indignation, 
all by myself, way out in the country, far 
from both the ‘‘metropolis,” and the *‘hub,” 
may well be styled a tempest in a tea-pot 
Yet this editorial is tinctured with about the 
smallest amount of candor that one would 
expect. Those who have observed with 
what adroitness the 7ribune has blown hot, 
and blown cold on the anti-slavery, temper- 
ance, and other reforms, since the first edi- 
torial iabors of this ‘‘great founder,” are 
not surprised to hear it now talking as 
though an antagonism existed between Wo- 
man ‘‘as Woman” and ‘‘Woman as a human 
being;’’ and also, that ‘‘the Woman's plan 
or hobby” had in some sense ‘‘failed.” 

H. M. J. 
Canastota, N. Y. 
_—_ © 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The account of the Centennial work in 
Philadelphia would not be complete with- 
out a full record of the action of the wo- 
men on the Fourth of July. Seats on the 
platform at Independence Hall had been ob- 
tained for several ladies, as it was intended 
on that day to present to our assembled ru- 
lers a declaration of rights from the women 
citizens of the United States. 

This declaration, which has already ap- 
peared in the WoMAN’s J@URNAL, had been 
carefully prepared, Mrs. Gage and Mrs. 
Stanton having given their best efforts to its 
composition. It was engrossed handsome- 
ly on parchment and signed on June 30, the 
name of the venerable Lucretia Mott head- 
ing the list. Ten thousand printed copies 
were also prepared for distribution. 

On the morning of July 4, a delegation of 
ladies occupied seats on the platform in In- 
dependence Square, not far from the stand 
which the Vice-President and distinguished 
dignitaries occupied. Immediately after 
the close of the reading of the old Declara- 
tion of Independence by Richard Henry 
Lee, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer 
and Mrs. Devereux Blake, rose and made 
their way to the stand. Mrs. Gage carried 
the large document, which was rolled up 
and tied with a red, white and blue ribbon. 
The prominent people, officers and civilians, 
made way for the ladies to pass, and, as 
they reached the Vice-President, Mr. Ferry, 
who was presiding, Miss Anthony took the 
roll and handed it to him saying: 

“Mr. President: I present to you this Dec- 
laration of Rights from the women citizens 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Ferry received the roll with a bow, 
in silence, and the four ladies then turned 
and passed out through the crowd, distrib- 
uting printed copies of the Declaration as 
they went. The papers were eagerly seized 
by the throng. On reaching the open air 
Miss Anthony, followed by the others, as- 
cended the platform in front of Independ- 
ence Hall, and read the Declaration to a 
thronging crowd. 

From this point they all proceeded to the 
church of Dr. Furness, which was filled to 
overflowing with an interested audience 
largely composed of women. Mrs. Stanton 
presided, opening the proceedings by read- 
ing the Declaration. The venerable Lucre- 
tia Mott then spoke most eloquently. The 
Hutchinson's sang appropriate songs, and 
speeches were made on the various points 
in the Declaration: by Mrs. Gage on ‘‘habe- 
as corpus,” by Miss Anthony on ‘‘taxation,”’ 
by Mrs. Spencer on ‘‘unequal codes for men 
and women,” and by Mrs. Blake on ‘‘trial 
by jury of peers.” The enthusiasm of the 
audience was sustained throughout, and, at 
the close, money was voluntarily given to 
the amount of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. L. D. B. 

New York. 
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PICTURES BY A COUNTRY SCHOOLMARM. 





‘Female oftice-seekers among ourselves 
cannot be expected to refrain from resort- 
ing to the same effective method of gaining 
their ends. We have some fore-shadowing 
of this, even without Woman Suffrage, and 
we have had premonitions besides of the 
kind of questions which it would bring to 
the surface. Love, marriage, divorce, and 
real or imaginary wrongs connected with 
the sexual relations, would be freely dragged 
into legislative debates; for the women who 
feel a vocation for public life are not always 
distinguished by a delicate reserve.” 

I threw down the paper in order to re- 
flect upon this insulting paragraph, when I 
chanced to see a copy of the Baltimore Sun 
lying close at hand. I picked it up, and 
the following met my eye:— 

“The Philadelphia papers state that 
thieves, pickpockets, confidence men and 
women, sharpers, and every description of 
human vultures are already swarming to 
that city, and preparing to commence oper- 
ations with the opening of the Centennial. 
But the most diabolical scheme of villany 
ever emanating from the human brain has 
lately been unearthed through the press; it 
is that of a regularly organized association 
for entrapping young girls from the country 
into houses of infamy, in order to supply 
the demand which it is supposed will exist 
in consequence of the presence of an in- 
creased number of libertines during the 
Exhibition. 





“The mode of operations chosen by these 
harpies is to send private circulars, in sealed 
envelopes, through the post-oftice, addressed 
to young girls whose names they have some- 
how obtained. In these circulars extrava- 
gant offers are made to the proposed vic- 
tims, promising them high rates of recom- 
pense for light tasks around the buildings, 
such as sweeping, dusting, arranging arti- 
cles, etc,, and advising them to leave home 
secretly lest their parents might object.” 

So Woman must remain silent while mis- 
creants, devils in human shape, plot to make 
of her sons drunkards and of her daughters 
prostitutes. She must not dare to ask that 
laws be made to punish these villains, or to 
sit on juries for their conviction, for fear it 
may be said of her that she is lacking in 
‘delicate reserve.’ If the sexes were al- 
ready socially equal, if no wrongs existed, 
why then should man or woman fear their 
discussion, even between the sexes? But 
social equality does not exist between them; 
and fearful wrongs do exist upon these sub- 
jects, which never will be righted until Wo- 
man becomes a voter. Let us be bold and 
outspoken upon this subject. All the wo 
men inveigled into infamous houses, and 
tainted with a moral leprosy worse than 
death, would henceforth be branded with a 
curse as withering as that of Cain, while the 
men who were their partners in guilt would 
suffer no punishment whatever. 

Women of the republic, are these things 
right? Do you feel satisfied with this ar- 
rangement of social penalties’ ‘‘You really 
should not be so outspoken in your advo- 
cacy of women’s right to the ballot,” said 
an earnest but timid lady to me the other 
day ‘‘Especially should you be more guard- 
ed in speaking before gentlemen.” 

“And why more guarded before gentle- 
men than before my own sex?” 

‘Because you will certainly injure your 
matrimonial prospects. Few men would be 
willing to marry such a radical as you are 
upon all political and social questions.” 

“I am willing to forego all the pleasures 
and advantages of matrimony, if the cause 
of truth and justice may thereby be ad 
vanced,” I made answer. 

In my roving up and down in the earth I 
find many women, who secretly advocate 
the rights of their sex, but they fear the 
people. They do not encourage me to speak 
of the advance of our cause in the presence 
of their husbands, but out of the masculine 
presence they hear me joyfully. They will 
not come out openly on our side, for fear of 
losing caste and incurring the odium of so- 
ciety; and this would certainly be the result 
in many instances. 

PEARL PARSONS. 

Scarlett's, Md. 

— oo —— — 


THE OLD NEW ENGLAND FARM HOUSE, 

Elizabeth K. Churchill, in the Providence 
Journal, gives the following bit, descrip- 
tive of the New England farm house a hun- 
dred years ago, as exhibited in the Centen- 
nial: ’ 

We next make our way to the little log 
cabin, named the New England kitchen, 
anxious to make a partial inventory of its 
contents before the regular hour of opening, 
as it is usually uncomfortably crowded. 
Here the New England passion for baked 
beans, brown bread, doughnuts, pumpkin 
pie and pickles, is catered to at fifty cents a 
head by attendants in old time costume. I 
judge from the number of people who pa- 
tiently stand in the hot sunshine about noon, 
waiting a chance to enter, that New Eng- 
land, far from its native heath, prefers its 
native viands to the fine sounding things at 
the Trois Freres. Entering, we are pleased 
to see an old-fashioned fire-place, rather 
over-full of old time cooking utensils, a 
fowl, nicely browned, is suspended in front 
of the fire-place, peppers and apples are 
strung across and above it todry. A hang- 
ing shelf, often seen in houses where there 
was little room, has on it many things which 
it is well to have close at hand in cooking. 
An old closet with battered plates and mugs 
stands at one side. Oldclothes, bonnets of 
long forgotten size and shape, and calashes 
hang about the room. The identical cradle 
in which Perigrine White, born on board 
the Mayflower in 1620, was rocked, is there, 
with en | blankets in it one hundred and 
two hundred years old It would be all the 
more impressive if the two modern dolls in 
it were taken out, leaving its suggestive 
emptiness to speak of vanished days and 
people. The first white child born in New 
England has been written and talked of so 
much as heading the long procession of 
Yankee babies down the centuries, that one 
has a little difficulty in thinking of him as 
quite like other infants, a little common- 
place, winsome creature, bringing an in 
fluence of gentleness and love into the 
midst of sternness and awe, and hardship. 

Several very old spinning wheels are in 
the room, and on one of them hangs the 
venerable gourd shell into which busy fin- 
gers once were dipped to moisten the thread 
which, perchance, went into the warp of a 
patriot father’s battle suit. 

On an old, old table are venerable books. 
Opening one at random, we see with our 
usual luck some words of advice to women, 
who have in all ages been advised a good 
deal. The author treating of liberty says: 
“Those who love to dye their haire, but 
never change the dye of their corrupted 
heart; these will not stick with frontlesse 
impudence to boulster their depraved lib- 
erty; they may be without controulle, dis- 
pensers and disposers of their own."" This 
is slightly obscure, but if the author means 
that it is not nice to dye the hair, I heartily 
agree with him; but to think that these ex- 
emplars to whom we are so often pointed, 
our great, great, great grandmothers, were 
just as foolish as we are! 
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The illusion of an old New England farm 
house is increased for us, as we glance up 
into the loft, to which a ladder leads, and 
see the old saddle-bags, cast-off clothes, 
and other rubbish, hanging there. There 
are very many relics of colonial and revo- 
Jutionary days here, and the half-finished 
quilt in its frame at one side of the room, 
the basket of knitting work on the table, 
the red peppers about the looking glass, the 
unfinished rag carpet, must carry many an 
aged visitant back in memory to grand- 
mother’s kitchen. 

What iron frames must the good Pilgrims 
have had if they took any comfort on that 
narrow-seated, straight and high-backed 
settle. But we must not linger amongst 
these interesting old relies. No one should 
omit calling here who comes to the Centen- 
nial. If he likes, he can set in Gov. Endi- 
cott’s chair, and, provided he is a medium, 
‘summon spirits” from the departed days, 
or the ‘‘vasty deep.” 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Strolling at an early hour this morning 
through the Domestic Hall we found some 
twenty-five womanly, sensible girls prepar- 
ing breakfast for the family of over three 
hundred gathered under this roof. Moun- 
tains of biscuit, huge bowls of luscious 
strawberries, steaming urns of coffee, were 
speedily and deftly arranged and placed be- 
fore the waiting ones with a graceful digni 
ty that lent an additional charm to this pecu- 
liar feature of the institute. Ata later hour, 
in Seminary Hall, we found, in recita- 
tions, in music, in essays, a culture and finish 
creditable to the highest classes of our best 
colleges. The aim and spirit of this sem- 
inary is to enrich the world by its intel- 
lectual and spiritual power. Financially, 
physically as well as spiritually, it is in a 
healthy condition. Steam boilers and steam- 
ers, a ‘‘Bailey Oven,” add to the conven- 
ience of the cooking department, while out- 
side the graded walks, new avenues, add to 
the esthetic force of the landscape. Teach- 
ers and scholars show their deep and af- 
fectionate attachment to this institution by 
securing pecuniary aid and by bringing our 
needs before a benevolent public from vari- 
ous parts of the world, and especially from 
South Africa the call comes for teachers to 
carry into those far-off regions the Mount 
Holyoke influence. 

The gymnastic exercises last evening were 
peculiarly graceful, reminding one by the 
ease and perfect time of their evolutions, of 
a British army review. This comparison is 
made by an English lady present. 

The address of Gov. Bullock was pecu- 
liarly apt and pertinent to a class graduating 
in this Centennial year. Foran hour, with- 
out notes, he held the packed church so 
deeply interested as to take no note of time. 
He took a lofty view of Woman’s power in 
the world of science, art, industry. The 
genius of modern commerce has led her 
out into fair unsullied fields of labor, where 
with honor and queenly dignity she may 
add to the wealth of the word without los- 
ing the veil of her own protection. He 
paid a high tribute to our State by making 
laws recognizing Woman's high position 
which men now begin to acknowledge. All 
this is the result of the quickening power 
of education which has advanced so rapid- 
ly the past half century. 

The address was one to inspire and lift up 
those for whom it was designed, and the 
words of cheer and encouragement are es- 
pecially fitting as theclass of thirty-seven 
young ladies go outto the busy activities of 
the world. 8. E. B. 
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IS THE PIANO A BENEFIT? 


The women are publishing a really bright, 
clever campaign paper in Philadelphia 
called the New Century. And it has the 
courage to say some things that ought to be 
said, but which do not get said, elsewhere. 
In the last number is an editorial article on 
national music, which takes the ground that 
the greatest foe to a truly national school of 
music in this country is the piano. It makes 
us familiar with great music, but it limits 
and binds natural expressions. The Arab 
laughs at it. It is harsh and unfinished to 
him. It gives none of his subtle, flexible 
quarter tones. The Scottish music finds a 
sixth in it that breaks its prevailing melody. 
“The Spaniard would have lost the flexible 
character of his song had he been bound to 
it instead of to his guitar. It is out of tune 
with the violin and the orchestra; and it 
maintains an absolute tyranny over the 
voice.”” It might also have added with equal 
truth that it is one of the chief obstacles to 
study and improvement and progress among 
American women. Thousands of our girls 
spend hours every week, if not every day, in 
thrumming the keys of a piano, learning to 
play when they have no genius and only an 
average talent for music, and when they and 
their parents know perfectly well that all 
the time and labor and money spent in ac- 
quiring the accomplishment will be utterly 
lost. They never learn to play well, and 
they stop practising soon after marriage, if 
not before. Yet to learn this indifferent and 
useless accomplishment they neglect their 
school studies, give up out-of-door exercise, 
get excused from housework, and grow up 
unable to make their own dresses, or to cook 
an edible dinner. It is a serious question 
whether the piano has not proved more of 
a bane than a benefit to women, and whether 
it is not time for them to emancipate them- 
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selves and their daughters from its slavery. 
It is quite enough for those who have a gen- 
ius for making that kind of music to spend 
years and a fortune in learning how, and 
most of those who have that particular va- 
riety of genius are men.—Graphic. 

RM 5 = 1 AT palais a 

MARSHAL NEY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A curious story is going the rounds of the 
Western press to the effect that Marshal 
Ney was not shot, as history tells us, but 
that he came to the United States and lived 
for many years in the South, where he was 
known as Peter Stewart Ney. The story is 
nota new one. Some time about the year 
1830 a French gentleman, known as Peter 
Ney, resided in Darlington or Marlboro’ dis- 
trict, in South Carolina, and pursued the 
profession of teaching. Many old citizens 
are still living who were his pupils. Some 
curious facts are related concerning this 
gentleman, which tend to corroborate the 
suspicion that he may have been the Mar- 
shal Ney of the First Empire. At the time 
referred to he is said to have been exeeed- 
ingly reticent as to his personal and private 
history. In conversation, however, he 
showed a remarkable familiarty with all the 
events and battles of the Napoleonic wars, 
and very frequently commented on them, 
admitting freely that he had taken an active 
partin them. His martial bearing, style of 
dress, and the sabre scars upon his head, 
showed that he had known military service. 
He is said to have been generally reserved 
and quiet in his demeanor, but fond of a so- 
cial chat with men of hisage. At times he 
relapsed into fits of profound melancholy, 
which occasionally ended in a spell of in- 
temperate drinking. He seemed disposed 
to court retirement, but on one occasion, 
when on a visit to Columbia, he attended a 
military review on horseback, when his dis- 
tinguished and soldierly bearing attracted 
much attention. The story goes that some 
French travellers, who were in the town at 
the time, declared very positively that it 
could be no other than Marshal Ney. The 
gentleman, moreover, always betrayed a 
marked interest in every item of news con- 
nected with Napoleon in his exile, and one 
day, sitting in his quiet schoolroom reading 
a newspaper which he had just obtained, he 
suddenly dropped from his chair ina swoon. 
The paper on being examined was found to 
contain the news of Bonaparte’s death. 
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A PANIC IN JERUSALEM. 


A strange state of things happened lately 
at Jerusalem on the occasion of the rejoi- 
cings for the accession of Murad V. No 
less than a panic seized on the entire popu- 
lation, and lasted about two hours. The is- 
sue of cartridges by the chief of the police 
to his men to be fired off in aid of the pub- 
lic manifestation of joy, and the necessity 
of sending most of the firelocks to the city 
gunsmiths for repairs to allow these ancient 
pieces to withstand so great a strain, gave 
rise to the report that a massacre of the 
Christians was ordered, and was to come off 
next day, Friday, after the midday prayer. 
This belief gained such ground that the 
Christians and Jews closed their shops, and 
hurried away to the various convents and 
hospices of the city, where they barricaded 
themselves in. The streets presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. Fathers and moth- 
ers with their little ones, loaded with such 
valuables as they could easily carry; the 
children loaded with their pets in the shape 
of lambs, dogs, and kittens; all rushing to 
the security of the convents. 

The Moslems, seeing this, also took 
fright, the idea prevailing among them that 
the Christians were about to massacre them ; 
so with like alacrity they shut up their shops, 
and sped.away to their homes or to places 
of strength in the city. In a short time the 
streets became deserted, and everybody wait- 
ed for the evil hour. By degrees it became 
apparent that a causeless panic had seized 
on the multitude, and the authorities, to- 
gether with some of the elders, repaired to 
the convents and other places of refuge, 
and exhorted the people to return to their 
business and their homes. Shop after shop 
began to be opened, people again appeared 
in the streets, and in a few hours the city 
had assumed its wonted aspect. The power 
of credulity of the Syrian, no matter of 
what religion he be, is unequalled in the 
world. Among the many rumors afloat, 
believed in by the lower order of Moslems, 
were that the French were marching on the 
city, and that the Abyssinian fleet had ar. 
rived at Jaffa. Even now many really be- 
lieve that a general massacre was orderd by 
the authorities, and was averted by some 
unknown cause.—Zz. 


- HUMOROUS. | 


A small man dismissed from office was a 
little put out. 


At a printers’ festival the following toast 
was offered: ‘‘Woman—second only to the 
press in the dissemination of news.’ 


The St. Lawrence is the only river in the 
world which enjoys the symmetry of having 
a head larger than its mouth. 

“They came here,” said Artemus Ward 
of the Puritans, ‘‘that they might worship 
in their own way, and prevent other people 
worshiping in their’n.”’ 

‘‘The excuse of the third man,” said Mr. 
Moody, illustrating the parable of the guests 

















who were backward in coming forward, 
‘“‘was more absurd than any—‘I have mar 
ried a wife, and therefore I cannot come.’ 
Now why didn’t he take his wife along 
with him?” 

An up-town man has discovered a new 
remedy for the potato bug. He comes out 
every morning at sunrise with a volume of 
Rev. Mr. Talmage’s sermons and begins to 
read aloud, and in less than fifteen minutes 
the last bug is seen climbing over the fence 
with a finger in each ear. 


A practical rural lady, attired in a black 
bombazine dress and an overgrown bonnet, 
guve vent to herastonishment when looking 
at the laces displayed by Belgium by ex- 
claiming: ‘Five hundred dollars for one 
little handkercher like that? Why, one 
good blow would send it all to tatters!” 


“Once upon a time, Dean Stanley, the 
Dean of Westminister, going to the Abbey, 
put his gloves into his hat. On returning 
home after his discourse he said to his wife, 
‘Somehow the congregation seemed to gaze 
upon me to-day with a peculiar interest 
while I was preaching.’ f do not wonder,’ 
replied Lady Stanley, ‘for during your en- 
tire sermon your gloves rested on the top of 
your head.’ ” 


The London Punch has this illustration 
of high life below stairs: Master (sniffing) 
‘There seems a most extraordinary smell, 
James; I've noticed it several—” Hall Por- 
ter—‘‘I don't wonder at it, sir. I’ve spoke 
about it down stairs. The butler, sir, you 
see, is ‘igh Church, which he ‘as fit up a 
horatory in the pantry, and burns hincense. 
We could stand that, but the cook is the 
Low Church persuasion, and she burns 
brown paper to hobviate the hincense, It’s 
perfectly hawful on saints’ days’ sir.” 

Barnum was traveling once on board of 
one of the river steamers, whereon they 
board the traveler for a moderate outlay 
(seventy-five cents a meal) very sumptuous- 
ly, but the portions supplied are usually of 
microscopic dimensions. He called at tea- 
time for a beefsteak. The negro brought 
him the usual little shriveled mite of broiled 
flesh, certainly not sufficient for more than 
two mouthfuls. Barnum poised the morsel 
on his fork, scanned it critically, as though 
it were a sample of steak submitted to his 
inspection, and then returned it to the wait- 
er, saying, ‘Yes, that’s what I mean. 
Bring me some of that.” 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skiliful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

G2 Preserve this notice. 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysie, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Ep pay. Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
Medical Director. 
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J.W. BuUAcCcCEHE c& CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'LINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING 


Any shade of any color, on all sorts of fabrics, and 
hundreds of fancy articles, can be had with each 
package of LEamon’s ANILINE DyEs.—No other dyes 
are so strong, brilliant, permanent, and economical, 
and none so easily and quickly used. Many dollars 
can be saved every = y their use. You have no 
need to wear any faded or dingy article hereafter. 
Feathers, Shells, Seaweed, Basket-work, and all fancy 
work, beautifully colored. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 
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New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hail, a. 
w : 


Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 





S Of $s Magnificent Chromos, 24% feet 
or « long, 24 colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
rdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 
Storm,’ &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
rik free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
sue ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
y 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


W ;) CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
= > ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
wl 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF 

The Centennial Edition of Evans’ Advertising 
Handbook is without exception the handsomest bus- 
iness pamphlet we have ever seen. It is worth pre- 
serving asa specimen of the printers’ art in this Cen- 
tennial year of the Republic. The contents of the 
book are very valuable to business men who believe 
from their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure vend to success in bus- 
iness.’’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
ties are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
Itisa berg! useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisix 

vents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 5) pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that ote other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. It is — by T. C. Evans, 28 
Washington street, Boston.— Boston Daily Traveller, 
July 14, 1876. 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, they will find him 
asquare man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

It contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.”’ we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one. It might not be amiss to 
mention that the ‘‘Hand Book” is very neatly gotten 
up, and presents an attractive appearance.— Wash- 
ington Chronicle, July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 

It does him great credit in both contents and style. 
The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
— Z Chr. Wkly, July 22, 1876. 


" CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. Tifere is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

It isa pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in deciding 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 

It isa very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very a amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
Foner ny He offers excellent opportunities to 
those who desire to use the best mediums for adver- 
tising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising at the least expense; it 
contains lists of the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines in the country, giving their circulation and 
rates for advertising. The Hand-Book shows con- 
siderable enterprise on the t of Mr. Evans, and 
the pretty a ce of the book is a sufficient 
recommendation to all who see it.— Boston Pilot, July 
29, 1876. 

It will be found eminently ugeful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers 
—— triotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
busi relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 














10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J.B. WATEINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Twi or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishi interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The cover igatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 2, 1876. 


It ie sent post paid on receipt of 35 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 





252 Washington Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same oes. 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., ddress:— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 








VY Madame FOY'S 
CT Corset skirt Supporter. 


wr 


Increases in arity 
seers, yon and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. ® 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 

4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 
JX SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and tle- 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 





CUSHING & LADD. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
agaccess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of goss. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties pny Aad obtaining a good head of hair are 


rogues to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what bed be the cause, I will guarantee a fall restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 


that I claim. R. PIERCE, 
339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

EB Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mase. ly8 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 





The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphis. Pa. 


PRICE LIST 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 


MOURNING CARDS &.ss iz", 


cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, In ordering say you want a 
‘general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
, Tinted and White Bristol, 1 of every 
—_ with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends usa $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit., 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and co Of the 
Rambler, a 20-column paper, full of nteresting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and fall iculars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G&G. B. ULLMAN & co., 
Winter Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
38m25 
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The Woman's Journal. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssociaTION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 

10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. ° 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in gumber to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., 
Mary A. Livermore, President, | 
Lucy Stonez, Chairman Ex. Com. § 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Marta MitTcHe tt, President, | 
Auice C. FLetcuer, Secretary. { 








THE PHILADELPHIA PEACECONVENTION. 





Nil demortuis nisi bonum. The Conven- 
tion announced by Mr. Alfred H. Love, as 
President of the Association styled the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, was duly held on the 
days appointed by him; viz., from July 10th 
to July 14th inclusive. The promises held 
out beforehanc were literally fulfilled. Ad- 
dresses were made in various foreign 
tongues, and rendered into English. Words 
were forged into plough-shares, and a free 
platform was afforded, upon which the hob- 
bies of those in attendance were ridden 
without much restraint. Mr. Love remained, 
as the papers said, serene throughout, and 
obviously regarded a smile as the uni- 
versal panacea for the disorders even of a 
somewhat disorderly Convention. The 
place of meeting was indeed the old historic 
Carpenter's Hall, where the great-grandfath- 
ers of the present generation met and de- 
vised the foundations of a frée government. 

There were laughable features in the Con- 
vention, surely. Mr. Barnes got leave to 
unfold his chart, which is usually eschewed 
by the heads of stricter meetings. A gen- 
tleman still further from sanity than Mr. B. 
got possession of the platform, in the course 
of a long and incoherent speech, and also 
of one of Mr. Love’s swords, with which he 
defended his position in a manner not alto- 
gether pacific. |More gravely blameable 
than these accidents were the absence of a 
well digested plan and programme, strenu- 
ously carried out, and fitted to advance the 
study and understanding of a cause which is 
taking its deserved place among the great 
conditions of human progress. But Mr. Love 
acts according to his light, and as his so- 
ciety is satisfied to re-elect him to office, he 
and his friends probably did for the cause 
of Peace all that they were able to do, on 
the late occasion. 

While the Convention here spoken of 
was not all that might have been desired, 
we yet must not dismiss it as an occasion 
barren of all result. The faces and voices 
of foreign friends of peace attested the in- 
terest which the cause at present awakens in 
Europe. Words of patience and of charity 
too, were spoken concerning our own In- 
dians, and this at a time when the Press and 
Public generally were breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the murderers 
of Custer. Various resolutions were pre- 
sented and discussed, but those which were 
passed by the Convention were temperate 
and appropriate. Lastly, an address to the 
working people of both hemispheres, in 
which their interest in the peace question 
and their power of promoting its solution 
were recognized, gave to the proceedings of 
the Convention something of the universal- 
ity which its name assumes. 

Not the less do some of those whom Mr. 
Love's circular of invitation called together 
feel that such an Universal Peace Conven- 
tion as he announced is yet to be held. 
Perhaps we shall not care to give it that 
name. Universal is a word of large import, 
contrasting sadly with narrow and partial 
management. Peace should be universal, 
but associations seeking to promote it 
should not ignore their own limits in order 
to borrow a high sounding title. We feel 
that another Peace Convention should be 
held in Philadelphia this year, and held un- 
der auspices very different from those of 
the last. We feel too that, even with the 
American Peace Society on the one hand, 
and the Universal Peace Union on the oth- 
er, there is still room for an association 
which should do more international work 
than has hitherto been accomplished by eith- 
er of these, one too in which popular sym- 
pathy shall be combined with scientific or- 
der, in which sentiment shall be harnessed 
to the car of Progress, and the new doctrine, 


for it is pew in the world’s affection, fitted 


| result of great changes in the thought and 
practice of society. Away from the theory 
of the predominance of physical force be- 
tween nations, sexes, and individuals, this 
new doctrine founds safety on ideal justice, 
and makes what every human being owes 
to himself the criterion of what he owes to 
his neighbor, and to the community which 
includes both. J. W. H. 


— *e - 
WOMEN AT THE CAUCUS. 


The active friends of Woman Suffrage 
are always trying to devise ways and means 
by which the public shall never forget that 
women are disfranchised. 

The suggestion that women should be in- 
vited to take part in the caucus is made in 
the hope and belief that it will help to keep 
their claim in remembrance, and to secure 
to the Legislature members who believe in 
the equal rights of women, and who will 
support the claim with their votes. 

Whether the measure will work immedi- 
ate and important practical results can only 
be known when it has been tried. In the 
one single instance which has come to my 
knowledge the result was precisely what 
we desire, and even more than we can ex- 
pect in any large number of cases. 

About three years ago Miss Sarah South- 
wick, of Grantville, Mass., without invita- 
tion or suggestion from any one, went to 
the Republican caucus of her town and 
asked permission to be heard, which was 
courteously granted. Miss Southwick then 
said in substance that ‘“‘the representatives 
elected from that district year after year 
had voted against Woman Suffrage, and, in 
her judgment, a man should be nominated 
who respected the political rights of wo- 
men,” &c. Miss Southwick is an intelli- 
gent, discreet woman, with tact and judg- 
ment, and so well did she present her cause 
that she was at once appointed a delegate to 
the representative district convention to 
nominate candidates for the Legislature. 
Miss Southwick accepted the nomination, 
attended the convention, again urged the 
need of members in the Legislature who 
are in favor of Suffrage for women, and, 
best of all, her claim was heeded. A rep- 
resentative was nominated and afterward 
elected, who was an avowed friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and whose vote in the Legis- 
lature was always in favor of it. 

So much came from the presence of one 
woman at a caucus. It seems to me the 
plan is worth trying. Already the Prohi- 
bitionists have made the invitation of wo- 
men to the caucus a part of their platform. 
Whether the Republicans and Democrats 
will do it, remains to be seen. Whether 
they do or do not, it seems to me that if 
earnest and self-respecting women would 
follow the example of Miss Southwick, in 
many instances there would be the same 
good result. In country towns, where ev- 
erybody knows everybody, an appeal made 
by a good, true woman to her voting neigh- 
bors that she might have the same right to 
protect herself that they have, would be ir- 
resistible. 

In cities or large towns, where candidates 
are not personally known to their constit- 
uents this method might not be so effective. 
But in every case where it is tried, it will 
bring the question of Woman Suffrage be- 
fore a new audience, where every man must 
say yes or noto the request that he will 
help his mother and his daughters to an 
equality of rights with himself. Appealed 
to in this way, who can say that the sense 
of justice which is in all men, may not re- 
spond affitmatively? It is a new method, 
and there is hope in it. Let it be tried. 

L. 8. 
asisniieinncididiahiscvinsiainebie 
MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS AND SUFFRAGE. 


Last year the Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts saved the Republican party from 
defeat. They undoubtedly held the balance 
of power, and, by nominating Mr. Baker 
for Governor, could have defeated the elec- 
tion of Mr. Rice and secured that of Mr. 
Gaston. But the Suffragists declined to do 
so, because Mr. Gaston was a pronounced 
opponent of Woman Suffrage, while Mr. 
Rice was not, and because the Republican 
platform contained an express assurance 
that ‘“‘the Republican party in State affairs 
will support all measures that tend to the 
promotion of the equal rights of all Ameri- 
can citizens irrespective of sex.” The Sen- 
ate, elected on that platform, fulfilled this 
pledge by passing a Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment, but a majority of 
the Republican members of the House of 
Representatives repudiated the pledge and 
voted down the Amendment. 

Under these circumstances the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association has 
resolved that no party should receive our 
future support unless it welcomes women 
to membership. 

Accordingly the Executive Committee 
have addressed a memorial to every State 
Convention, asking that women may be ad- 
mitted to the primary meetings of the party, 
—with what result time will show. 

The Prohibitionists are first in the field. 
Encouraged by the 9500 votes given for Mr. 
Baker last year, they met in convention in 
Boston on the 6th ult., and nominated a full 
State ticket. They made a mistake com- 





mon with inexperienced politicians, in se- 
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lecting several men who had not been con- 


to the new order, which makes peace the | sulted, and whose position made their ac- 


ceptance improbable. Some of these have 
| declined to serve, but their places have been 
promptly filled by the Executive Commit- 
tee. And the Prohibitionists have had the 
sagacity to espouse the Woman Suffrage 
cause in earnest. They have not only 
“made Woman Suffrage one of their avow- 
ed objects,” but have unanimously ‘‘invited 
women to take part in their primary meet- 
ings, with an equal veice and vote in the 
nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business.” For the first time in 
American history Massachusetts contains a 
party composed equally of men and women, 
and therefore organically in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Every candidate upon their 
State ticket is a Suffragist. 

Massachusetts politics look decidedly 
mixed this year. The Republican party, a 
party without principles in State affairs, 
continues to drift like a ship without a rud- 
der. The ‘‘conservatives,” by bolting the 
nomination of Thomas Talbot two years 
ago, and by nominating Mr. Rice last year, 
have alienated thousands of their most ear- 
nest associates, while they have totally 
failed to conciliate the liquor-dealers, who 
instinctively prefer the Democratic party. 
By the refusal of the Republican represen- 
tatives to redeem the Woman Suffrage 
pledges of their platform they have alienated 
the intelligent women of the State, and 
the influence of Woman, indirect as it is, 
cannot be alienated with impunity. By in- 
temperate personal controversies, which 
the Republican leaders, in the decay of 
principles, have waged upon each other, the 
public have learned to distrust them all, and 
a large class of young men, readers of the 
Springfield Republican, Worcester Spy, 
Boston Herald, Boston Transcript, &c., have 
become thoroughly disaffected with the re- 
publican rings. 
rent scandals, the true and the false alike. 
These young men have become voters since 
the war ended. They do nots comprehend 
the barbarism of the rebel South. The old 
anti-slavery war-cries have little meaning to 
them. They are restless and ripe for 
change. The party of great moral ideas 
has so often gone to protest of late that it 
has lost its credit with the rising genera- 
tion. 

The Democratic party sees its opportuni- 
ty and is quick to embrace it. Its leaders 
intend to nominate Charles Francis Adams 
upon a reform platform, and hope, by so 
doing, to sweep the State. Perhaps this 
cry of reform may be unreal and simulated. 
Perhaps it is only free-rum and hnukerism 
masquerading in disguise. None the less 
it imposes on the thoughtless and the dis- 
satisfied. If Adams receives the nomina- 
tion of the Democrats and Rice that of: the 
Republicans there will be music in the air 
this fall in the old Bay State. 

It is more than likely that the Suffragists 
of Massachusetts will again hold the bal- 
ance of power in the coming election. 
Our State Convention will be held in Bos- 
ton after those of the other parties. Let 
every man and woman who believes in Im- 
partial Suffrage and Equal Rights be pres- 
ent at that Convention, ‘‘to consider our 
duties in the coming campaign.” H. B. B. 

~~ e*o>e 


STILL ALIVE. 


The notice of the death of Sojourner 
Truth was so widely spread, and remained 
uncontradicted so long, that she was gen- 
erally supposed to be dead. The following 
card states the facts: 

BatTLeE CREEK, Micu., Ave. 1, 1876. 

DEAR LaAprEes:—I just saw a notice in 

your JOURNAL, of the decease of Sojourner 
ruth. Ihave the pleasure of informing 
you that she still lives, and hopes to con- 
tinue in the body till she has accomplished 
something worth living for. She sends 
thanks to you for being willing to write her 
obituary, but will be more thankful if you 
will ask people through your widely circu- 
lated paper to buy her book, so that she 
can be comfortable while she continues in 
the body. Thisis her only means of sup- 
port, and, as it is a cheap book, she hopes 
the friends will be willing to assist her in 
this way. Respectfully yours, 
RANCIS W. Titus. 
-_———-. ede 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT WAR. 


Some forty years ago, I met in the Hart- 
ford stage an elderly man, whose conversa- 
tion deepened my conviction of the iniquity 
often concealed behind the apparent glory 
of war. The thumb of his right hand hung 
down, as if suspended by a piece of thread, 
and some of the passengers inquired the 
ause. He replied: 

“A Malay woman cut the tendon with 
her sabre.” 

“A Malay woman!” they exclaimed. 
‘‘How came you to be fighting with a wo- 
man?” 

“I didn’t know she was a woman, for 
they all dress alike there,” said he. ‘‘I was 
on board the U. 8. ship Potomac, when it 
was sent out to chastise the Malays for mur- 
dering the crew of a Salem vessel. We at- 
tacked Quallabattoo, one of their fortified 
towns, and killed some two hundred or 
more. Many of them were women; and I 
can tell you the Malay women were as good 
fighters as the men.” 

After answering several questions con 











cerning the conflict, he remained silent a 


They believe all the cur-* 


moment, then added, with a sigh: ‘‘Ah, 
that was a bad business. I don’t like to re- 
member it. I wish I never had had any- 
thing to do with it. I have been a seaman 
from my youth; and I know the Malays 
well. They are a brave and honest people. 
If you deal fairly with them, they will 
treat you well, and may be trusted with un- 
counted gold. The Americans were to 
blame in that affair. The truth is, Chris- 
tian nations are generally to blame in the 
outset, in all their difficulties with less civi- 
lized people. A Salem ship went to Ma- 
lacea to trade for pepper. They agreed to 
give the natives a stated compensation, as 
soon as a certain number of measures full 
of pepper were delivered. Men, women, 
and children went to work gathering pep- 
per busily, and bringing it on board. The 
captain proposed that the sailors should go 
ashore to help them; and they consented 
with the most confiding good-nature. The 
sailors were instructed to pick till evening, 
and then leave the baskets full of pepper 
among the bushes, with the understanding 
that all was to be brought on board by the 
natives in the morning. 

But the pepper was secretly conveyed on 
board in the night, and the vessel sailed 
away without paying the Malays for her 
valuable cargo. The natives made a loud 
complaint to the captain of the next Amer- 
ican vessel that appeared on the coast; and 
they appealed to the Uuited States govern- 
ment for redress. But ‘‘Yankee cuteness” 
in cheating savages was not sufficiently un- 
common to create much excitement, and 
their appeal was dismissed with a vague 
promise that the affair should be inquired 
into; a promise which the government did 
not find time to keep. 

Some time afterward the captain of 
another American vessel played a similar 
trick. The exasperated Malays resorted to 
Lynch law. Whea another American ves- 
sel came on their coast, they murdered the 
crew. Then the U. 8. government found 
time to attend to them. The U.S. ship 
Potomac, was sent out to punish them for 
the outrage; and, as I told you, we killed 
some two hundred men and women. I 
sometimes think our retaliation was not 
more rational, or more like Christians, than 
theirs.” 

I ventured to inquire what sort of revenge 
would be Christian-like. 

He hesitated, and said, ‘‘That is a hard 
question to answer. I always felt badly 
about that aftair,”’ continued he. ‘‘1 wouldn't 
have killed her if I had known she was a 
woman.” 

‘But why do you feel more regret about 
killing a woman, than killing a man?” I 
asked. 

‘I don’t suppose I should, if it were a 
common thing for women to fight,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘but we always think of them as 
not defending themselves, and a man feels 
mean to fight with anybody that don't fight 
in return. It seems cowardly, and nobody 
that is a man can work himself up to it.” 

“Then if one nation would not fight, an- 
other could not,” I rejoined. What if any 
one nation, instead of an individual, should 
make this appeal to the manly feeling which 
you say is inherent in the human heart?” 

‘I believe other nations would be ashamed 
to attack her,” he replied; ‘‘it would take 
away all the glory and excitement of war, 
and it would make the hardest soldier feel 
as if he was committing cold-blooded mur- 
der.” 

“Such a peace-establishment would be at 
once cheap and beautiful,” said I. 

Here the stage stopped, and we parted 
company. L. Marta CHILD. 

Wayland, Mass. 
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INDELICATE LADIES, 


Under the above heading, a ccrrespond- 
ent of the New York World gives a vivid 
description of an attempt to exclude Eng- 
lish matrons from the discussion in the 
House of Commons, July 20, on the ‘‘Con- 
tagious Diseases Act.” The World gives, as 
a sub-heading: 

‘An Unsuccessful Effort to Induce Ladies 
To withdraw from the House of Com- 
mons during the discussion of a filthy 
subject.” 

Last night, in the House of Commons, a 
peculiar scene was enacted—one, too, with 
amoral. That most unsavory of all sub- 
jects—the Contagious Diseases Act—was to 
be discussed in the shape of a bill for its 
repeal; and it was known inthe House that 
a certain number of ladies, who entertain 
very pronounced convictions on this ques- 
tion, had assembled in the ladies’ gallery to 
listen to this discussion. Now, the discus- 
sion of this question involves painful and 
repulsive details, and gentlemen do not like 
to speak freely about these things in the 
presence of ladies. So, before the discus- 
sion began, Mr. Mitchell Henry asked the 
Speaker if he would not close the ladies’ 
gallery. The Speaker replied that there 
were two galleries in the House for the use 
of ladies. One of these is under his di- 
rect control, and he had already ordered it 
to be closed for the day. The other gallery 
was open to any lady who had a member's 
order; and while he had not felt at liberty 
to close it, he had directed the messenger in 
attendance to inform all ladies presenting 
themselves there of the nature of the sub- 
ject about to be discussed. If, after that 
warning, nt chose to insist upon admit- 
tance, he could not help it. 

One of the Irish members then said he 
would resort to the old rule, and call the 





attention of the Speaker to the fact that 





there were strangers in the House. The 
Speaker replied that even if strangers were 
excluded this would not affect the ladies, 
because ‘‘the ladies’ gallery is not supposed 
to be within the House.” Heretofore, when 
a member ‘‘espied strangers,”’ the’ Speaker 
had no discretion, but was obliged to order 
the galleries to be cleared. Last session, 
however, a modification of this rule was 
adopted, and the House was left free to 
vote whether the galleries should be cleared 
or not. This vote was taken—and as, even 
if it had been carried, the ladies would still 
have remained, sheltered behind the bars of 
the bird-cage, no one voted for it; and the 
ladies, as well as the reporters and the 
“strangers,” were left undisturbed. 1 trust 
the ladies enjoyed themselves during the 
two hours which followed, and that they 
relished the filthy and nauseating discussion 
which they had insisted upon hearing. It 
ended by the rejection of the bill for the 
repeal of the acts, the vote being 102 to 224. 
The moral of the incident is that female del- 
icacy is only a matter of taste, and that wo- 
men may become so infatuated by a mis- 
taken sense of duty, as to become quite in- 
sensible to the ordinary dictates of modesty. 

Some of the best men and women in Eng- 
land, with a persistency which is above all 
praise, have sought the repeal of these 
‘acts’ which the correspondent of the 
World calls ‘‘that most unsavory of all sub- 
jects,” and the discussion of which he calls 
‘filthy and nauseating.” 

When it is remembered that these ‘‘acts” 
are a legalized crime against Woman, a 
monstrous and shameful crime, it is not 
strange that women sought to hear the dis- 
cussion in support of them, or that the 
members of the House of Commons were 
ashamed to have the women hear. 

Let us hope that they may soon become 
ashamed to allow the existence of what they 
are not willing to discuss in the presence of 
decent women. L. 8. 

**>e 
INDUSTRY, GOOD AND BAD. 





Mothers of young children, who are their 
own housekeepers, cooks and nurse-maids, 
have more than enough todo. They must 
expect either to injure their health by over- 
work, or else to neglect the children, leave 
the house untidy, or serve up the daily three 
meals after some more or less disappetising 


fashion. For them there is often no alter- 
native. Their industry is compulsory and 
excessive. 


But why should rich women work for 
nothing? If the husband and father is earn- 
ing five or ten thousand dollars a year by 
some profitable business, it is discouraging 
for his wife and daughters to spend their 
lives pcttering with distasteful, petty details, 
when many a poor woman would gladly take 
this small drudgery off their hands for a 
paltry two or three hundred dollars a year. 
Almost equally objectionable is it when 
these women employ their time in making 
up and displaying nice, little personal and 
household adornments. Such work gives 
them a comfortable sense of employment; 
but there is such a thing as fostering a 
wholesome discontent. 

It is said that the better class of American 
women are the least industrious women in 
the world. Perhaps this is one reason also 
why they are among the most enterprising. 
Too much leisure may lead upwards or 
downwards, according to circumstances. 

It is needful for the American papa to 
economise in the hard times? Miss Blanche 
prefers to have one handsome suit the less 
and still to control her own time and to re- 
tain her coveted small, white fingers. Why 
work for nothing? Miss Blanche is right 
on the whole, though we are beginning to 
think she is quite wrong. Give her a sufti- 
cient motive, and she will become industri- 
ous. English upper and middle class girls 
are taught industry as an end not as a means. 
There, idleness and dawdling are among the 
capital sins of a wealthy family. Even the 
Queen and her daughters must have ar or- 
derly round of daily duties, including walk- 
ing and driving, with generally a little nee- 
dle-work or some other equally fitting em- 
ployment. Hence the etchings and the 
royal table napkin at the Centennial, made 
and woven by the Queen's own hands, and 
the embroideries wrought by her daughters. 
Time-employing, steady habits are entailed 
as an heir-loom upon every English woman 
of high or low degree. Habitual work is 
an excellent sedative. Should they lose 
this quieting birthright, in a twelvemonth 
all English society would fall into an un- 
easy ferment, which might threaten the sta 
bility of its time-honored institutions. 

In this country our rapidly growing class 
of able bodied tramps must be helped to 
work, or they will become dangerous. If 
government or private enterprise can find 
nothing better for them to do, let them be 
set to work to pull down a section of the 
Rocky Mountains and to fill up some valley 
which is not particularly needed. A guild 
of sturdy beggars anywhere is a dangerous 
class, which should be suppressed at what- 
ever cost. Their discontent is perilous. But 
the wives and daughters of our enterpris- 
ing citizens are not beggars; why should 
they become industrious, so long as the in- 
dustry counts for nothing? There are in- 
dustries which count for something. Let 
them accept these, or rémain idlers in whole- 
some discontent. 

My only serious objection to the Woman's 
department of the Centennial, (its good 
points may be supposed to over-balance 
even this;) is that it is likely to foster an old- 
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time rage for pretty, little semi-artistic em- 
ployments, which may. be well enough in 
Europe where there is a great, anciently es 
tablished, good but non-useful class of lady- 
like workers, who, in order to retain class 
privileges and to prize them, must cultivate 
the boon of industry at all hazards. They 
are born to industry of the rare non-pro- 
ductive type. But our rich women are not 
porn toindustry; it is a badge of poverty 
from which they have but just escaped. 
They are born to discontent, to aimlessness, 
toennui, toextravagance. Better let them go 
on groping blindly after something which it 
is worth while to do, to be, to live for. They 
cannot go on contentedly copying the old 
patterns of lace work, knitting and embroid- 
ery. They overflow into pretty new conceits 
and unheard-of designs _in spite of them- 
selves. Change and innovation are every- 
where in the atmosphere. 

Doubtless, Nature has givento many of 
us women a deep and true love for the beau- 
tiful and the artistic. Let such women be- 
come artists. There is room enough up 
above, for all genuine painters, sculptors, 
engravers and wood-carvers. It is right also 
that every child, girl or boy, should obtain 
some educational glimpses into the great 
world of art; and that the whole nation 
should begin to receive a higher and a bet- 
ter esthetic training. But, if the new cen- 
tury is to initiate, among full grown Ameri- 
can women, a strong and sudden craze for 
pretty, little, elegant industries of a hundred 
foreign varieties, the great Exhibition will 
be very far from an uumixed good to Amer- 
ican Womanhood. Many spirited girls 
would be deterred from seeking after more 
fitting, and therefore to them more ennob- 
ling occupations. Industrial displays only 
show us that people have done, not what 
they can do. We are proud of our past, 
yet it would be but a paltry model for our 
future. 

A wholesome discontent is a key which 
can be made to open all doors. Industry 
misdirected is often a prolonged and griev- 
ous mistake. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 
i ed 


ASK THE MEN! 











The Judges of housekeeping articles on 
exhibition at the Centennial are men. 
Starch, ‘‘with its scale of tints from yellow 
white to clear blue,” pickles, arranged 
temptingly and picturesquely, home wines 
and canned fruits, crackers and biscuit, 
mangles and fluting-irons—of the relative 
excellence of these and all similar articles 
on exhibition, only men are allowed to be 
judges. ‘The hands of women are not 
medal-holding,” says the New Century, ‘nor 
are theirs the diplomas with honorable men- 
tion. Let women cook and wash, can and 
bake, pickle and iron, at home, let them not 
presume to decide whether the cooking and 
washing, canning and distilling processes in 
Agricultural Hall have any value. For a 
woman to judge puts her on the bench at 
once. Perish the thought! Let men de- 
light to taste and bite—sufticient glory for 
the cooking, washing, and ironing sex to be 
judged by these superior beings.” 

Is bread of the self-raising flour, or that 
raised by hop yeast the best? Ask the 
men! 

Is blanc-mange better made of Hecker'’s 
farina, or of sea moss? Ask the men! 

Are wheaten grits to be preferred to 
coarse Oat-meal? Ask the men! 

Which is the best machine for general 
home laundry work? Ask the men! 

Is it better to can fruit in glass, tin or 
stone bottles? Ask the men! What do 
women know about these matters’ 

During the old days of the Boston School 
Committee, happily just ended, when only 
men were elected to that office, and these 
came to the surface through some rough- 
and-tumble of ward politics, a sub-commit- 
tee of the body held a meeting to choose a 
teacher of sewing for one of the girls’schools. 
A score of lady applicants were in waiting, 
all eager for the situation, and all armed 
with specimens of their needle-work, from 
Which the Committee were expected to 
judge of their fitness for the place. The 
perplexed men fumbled over the sewing, 
and tried to look wise, as the excellence of 
the hemming, felling, tucking, over-sewing, 
gathering, hem-stitching and button holes 
were descanted upon. There were speci- 
mens of hand embroidery, exquisite mend- 
ing and darning, and an exhibition of new 
garments made over from old, which the 
eye of a woman would have detected as 
most cleverly done. 

The gentlemen turned the specimens up- 
side down, inside out, and “‘hindside be- 
fore,” and tried to ask questions. ‘‘Where 
did you learn to sew?” “How long have 
you sewed?” ‘Where have you taught 
Sewing?” ‘Are these all the kinds of sew- 
Ing to be done?” The eyes of the ladies 
began to twinkle; they exchanged glances; 
and it was very evident to the annoyed 
committee-men, that the sewing women 
were on the point of laughing at them. At 
their wits ends they finally asked the gentle 
candidates to retire, while they made up 
their decision. 

Left alone, they sat in stupid silence a 
moment—I have the story from one of the 
number, and he, a clergyman—and then 
burst into hearty laughter. 





“This is a fix!” said one. 

“Absurd!” said another. 

“IT have it!” said a third. “One of these 
sewing-women is Irish, and a Catholic, and, 
as most of the girls in the school are of 
the same nationality and religion, let us elect 
her to the position.” 

It was done, and consequently, a woman 
utterly unable to do plain needle-work 
properly, was appointed to teach sewing in 
one of the public schools of Boston. 

Isn't it about time for men to concede 
gracefully the fact, that there are matters 
concerning which women know more than 
they do, and of which, consequently, they 
are the better judges? Is it expected of av- 
erage men that they shall be encyclopedie 
in knowledge? - a. he 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 





The following interesting facts relative to 
the passage of the Woman Suffrage bill by 
one branch of the Connecticut Legislature 
a few weeks ago, are contained in a private 
letter from Mr. John Hooker, of Hartford, 
well known to Suffragists as the author of 
the tract entitled ‘‘The Lible and Woman 
Suffrage.” He says: 

‘‘We made a gallant little fight over our 
women tax-payers’ bill. I prepared and 
presented it, and gave to every member of 
each house a copy of my tract on the sub- 
ject, and Mrs. Hooker addressed one of the 
Houses, which went into committee of the 
whole for the purpose of hearing her—an 
unprecedented action I am told. In the 
lower House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats favored the bill, I think about equally, 
some of its best advocates being Democrats. 
But in the Senate, through a general under- 
standing among the Democrats, they killed 
it—the vote being 4 Republicans (all the 
Republicans) and 1 Democrat in its favor, 
and about 15 Democrats against it. 

“The treatment of the Misses Smith, of 
Glastonbury, and their gallant resistance, 
has put Connecticut people to thinking on 
this subject, and doubtless did much to give 
us so — avote. There has, however, been 
a good work done in this State in behalf of 
the cause generally, by a large distribution 
of tracts, and by public meetings about the 
State. Apart from this I am very sure that 
the cause has gained among thinking peo- 
ple throughout the country and, I may say, 
the world. The moment either of the po 
litical parties makes up its mind to espouse 
the cause, (which they will not do till they 
see it to be good policy) they will find the 
people much more ready for it than they 
suppose. Our attitude, i think, should be 
one of entire indifference between the par- 
ties, sustaining fit candidates, of whatever 
name, who favor Woman Suffrage. Some 
of its best friends here in Connecticut are 
among the Democrats.” ’ 

a oe ————— 

MEMBERSHIPS AT —_ CENTENNIAL 

MEETIN 

The following are the names of those 
who renewed their membership in the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
and of new members,at the Centennial Cel- 
ebration held in Philadelphia, July 2, 1876: 


Mary E. Nicholson, Indianapolis, Ind. nea $1 00 
N. Cro psey, caveerees .100 
Mary Wright Thompson, *‘ eins ..1 00 
Mrs. Jane Sobers, a ry, GOON 5 ovisccces 1 00 
E. of Frankfort Bond, Phil. Ae 
Mrs. J. Parkes Lynch, 69 Chandler St., Boston ..1 00 
Mrs. Cornelia E. Moorhead, Phil. SE 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Platt, _ Pee ..1 00 
Ellen M. Child, f pedwsanedeevenee 
Mrs. C. L. Chaafrel, meer oeed ..1 00 
Paschal Coggins, PF  peinsni ners ree’ 100 
Esther Morris, Wyoming Terry’y ................ 1 00 
Lilian E. Patridge, Phil enpdaaieees 100 
oo Ser eee 3 00 
Mrs. 8. 8. K. W. aeaeeh, Pepi gkeaseceried 1 00 
Elizabeth A. Harr det Rhea iwenena 1 00 
Mrs. Sarah H. Van erbeck, o Liviekes cgay iene 
Harriet 8. French, M. of  cecekavevarnnese 
Mrs. Sarah M. as” Wd ns tes ceitad 1 09 
Susanna M. Curby, Se  pveekaekenened 1 00 
Anna B. Curby, © shemdwenncde ..100 
Lucretia M. Curby, Fe cdkavebessnenes 1 00 
Mrs. Dr. Frances C. Treadwell, ®............. ..1 00 
Mrs. H., Estell, om aeelatincewwedd 1 00 
B. F. Hughes,  icedaawee tees 100 
Hanna E. Holcomb, © Cc caneaeenereens 1 00 
I. K. Wildman, Yc avtedeaetbaees 1 00 
Emily R. Robbins, M. D., 554 seb ewaew ara 1 00 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, WF pcsdaestevhveial ae 
Mrs. M. L. Griffith, 2 RE SEER RS 1 80 


If there are any omissions or errors in 
the above list we shall be glad to correct 
them. L. 8. 

—e +e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Eprrorks JouRNAL:—In reply to your 
printed circular received a few days since, 
relative to the admission of women to the 
primary meetings, I will say that the Pro- 
hibition party of Ohio are in advance of you. 
They have granied what you ask in your 
resolution for the last four years, but few 
women have as yet embraced the privilege. 
My vote has beev counted from the primary 
meetings up, and I have every year been a 
delegate to nominating committees, using 
all the influence I possess for the cause of 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. At the 
National Prohibitory Convention I voted, as 
an “‘alternate” for Green Clay Smith and G. 
T. Stewart, the Prohibition nominees for 
president and vice president. I believe the 
action of this party this year, will do more 
to make the other parties see their duty, 
than all the resolutions we can present to 
the latter. I always gladly co-operate as 
far as possible in any special action of the 
women. But how I can work effectually 
to help bring about the same result in the 
other parties, I do not see, as I am toe feeble 
to go into any active work. Still, I will do 
what Ican. Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, as 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
should take entire charge of this work. 

I expect to attend the Delaware County 
Convention next week, and to listen to the 
ringing words of Green Clay Smith, who is 





to be present. He comes out grandly and 
boldly for Woman Suffrage. All honor to 
him! 

Mrs. 8. R. Williams of Toledo will also, 
Ihave no doubt, do effective work. Miss 
DeForest writes me that she is going into 
the campaign for Hayes, and can no doubt 
co-operate. R. A. 8. JANNEY. 

Columbus, O. 

—_—_—_—_—— oer 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION, 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men 
and women, are invited to send delegates to a State 
Convention to be held in Boston, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1876, at 11 a. m., to consider their political 
duties in regard to the fall elections; also to make 
nominations for State officers if it is considered ad- 
visable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, aud to one additional delegate for each 
two thousand inhabitants or majority faction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee 








Tuomas J. Loturor, Chairman. 
Henry B. BLackwELt, Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Sojourner Truth says she isn’t dead. 
The women are not counted in the Tur- 

kish Census. 

William Cullen Bryant is at his summer 
home in Cummington. 

Mrs, Howe's memoir of Dr. Howe will be 
in print by November. 

Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst Col 
lege has been elected a member of the Mass- 
achusetts Antiquarian Society. 

A Philadelphia fashion-writer remarks 


that not one woman in a hundred has a neck 
and shoulders fine enough to show. 











The Begum of Bhopal is about to erect 
ata cost of 30,000 rupees, a Free Hospital 
as a memorial of the Prince of Wales’ visit 
to India. 

Both the sons of Stephen A. Douglas 
are hard at work for Hayes and Wheeler, 
and one of them is a republican candidate 
for Congress. 

The Boylston Street side of the Public 
Garden in Boston, is favorably mentioned 
as a conspicuous place for Thomas Ball's 
statue of Sumner. 

Let no one fail to read the historical story 
by Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson this week, en- 
titled ‘‘Aunt Polly’s Centennial Story.” It 
is capital, and all the better because it is 
true. 

George William Curtis has emphatically 
declared that he will not be a candidate for 
governor of New York. William M. Evarts 
and ex-Gov. Morgan are the leading names 
at present. 

The purse of 100 rupees offered by Miss 
Tucker for the best poem in Bengali on 
“The Lord Christ,” to be competed for by 
women only, has been divided between two 
Bengali women. 

Maurice Sand, son of the French author- 
ess, warns all persons possessed of manu- 
script copies of letters from his mother not 
to make them public without special au- 
thorization from him. 

A Plymouth woman, who recently found 
a $20 ring, has been arrested and jailed for 
violating an almost obsolete law requiring 
the finder of property to publish a notice of 
the finding, within two days. 

Female clerks have proved so efficient in 
the freight offices of the London and North- 
western Railway at Birmingham, that the 
directors have decided to introduce them 
in other large centers of traffic. 

The children’s protecting society, on 
Thursday rescued a little four-year-old fel- 
low named Harry McCabe of New York 
from a circus rider at San Francisco, where 
he was being exhibited as a prodigy. 

More than two thousand years ago there 
were women missionaries; of the two teach- 
ers who first introduced Buddhism into 
Ceylon, one was the daughter of an empe- 
ror and went out at her own expense. 

On July 8 there died at Stockholm, Char- 
lotte Bremer, the only sister of the celebrat- 
ed Miss Frederika Bremer, in whose literary 
labors she to a considerable degree partici- 
pated. The deceased lady was born in 1799. 

The “Dress Reform Rooms” are still at 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. The busi- 
ness is no longer managed by the Dress Re- 
form Committee of the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, but is carried on with their ap- 
proval. 

The Rockland, Me., Gazette estimates the 
damage to ladies’ finery in Barnum’s tent, 
by the shower that came up during the per- 
formance in that city, at $2,000. Bonnets 
and dresses were drenched in spite of the 
canvas. 

Maggie Mitchell was recently interviewed 
by a reporter, who attempted to arrive at 
her approximate age by asking her how 
long she had been upon the stage. ‘‘Ever 
since I can remember,” she responded dip- 
lomatically. 

The Boston police have arrested their 
first victim under the clause of the law 
against night-walking that applies to men, 
and he was sent to Deer Island for two 
months, just as a woman would have been. 
—Springfield Republican. 

The fine story entitled ‘‘The Miseries of 





Being Famous,” copied last week from the 
Hoosae Valley News, and credited to that pa- 
per, was written, years ago, by Mary Ames 
Atkins of Salem, Mass., for Peterson's, under 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Thorpe Beale.”’ 

The Nonotuck silk company at Florence, 
which, during several months of this year, 
worked their help 11 hours per day, have 
recently reduced the time to 10 hours and 
have made a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
wages of those doing piece work. 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press is ‘‘sick of the 
sentimental pulings of the Eastern people 
on the Indian question,” and proposes that 
the Northern and uninhabited half of Maine 
be made a reservation for the Sioux, so that 
we may find out how it is ourselves. 

The death of Mrs. Eliza Z. Esdaile, which 
occurred on June 16, removes the last sur- 
viving daughter and first child of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. 
She was born in 1813, and was therefore 
sixty-three years of age at the time of her 
death. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam 8. Robinson of Malden, Mass. (‘‘War- 
rington”), restoring to them the tax he paid 
under protest on his income as clerk of the 
Massachusetts House, and which the courts 
have held was unjustly levied, was passed 
by Congress last week. 

An intelligent Southerner at Saratoga 
says that when Gov. Tilden talked of econ- 
omy he recalled the noise Jackson made 
over the cost of the government of John 
Qnincy Adams, which was $13,000,000. 
The first year of Jackson's administration, 
he said, cost $56,000,000. 

Robeson is already visiting vengeance 
upon the devoted heads of those underlings 
who ventured to testify before the House 
committee against his mismanagement of 
the navy. James Narcom, timber inspector, 
was dismissed from the navy yard, a day or 
two since, and others are to go. 

Harriet Martineau refused a pension from 
the Crown upon the ground that her accept- 
ance of money raised by a system of taxa- 
tion that she had in her books of political 
economy steadfastly opposed, would be in- 
consistent and wrong. That was the sort of 
principle she was principally made of. 

Boston has granted, thus far, 1165 liquor 
licenses. The Post says that a good many 
people are charging the liquor-license com- 
missioners with unfairly discriminating 
against some dealers, and that one commis- 
sioner remarked that a restaurant-keeper is 
‘‘better off without a license than with one.” 

Miss Alcott’s books sell briskly, though 
not so rapidly as they did five years ago in 
the flush of the book trade. Her ‘‘Silver 
Pitchers” has gone through five editions in 
two months, and is still in demand. Miss 
Woolsevy’s stories for children also find a 
ready sale, though nothing like Miss Al- 
cott’s. 

The Republican Convention will be held 
at Worcester on Tuesday, Sept. 5, instead 
of Wednesday, the 6th, as first announced. 
This change is owing to the Democrats 
having engaged the hall on the 6th for their 
State Convention, and later in the month 
the hall bas been secured for other pur- 
poses. 

A woman, who has no arms, was married 
at Jevington, England, recently, with great 
ceremony, the indispensable ring being 
placed on the third toe of her left foot. At 
the conclusion of the marriage ceremony 
she signed the marriage register, holding 
the pen with her toes, in avery decent 
“hand.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George Washington Bas- 
sett of Clover Lea, Hanover county, Va., 
last week, celebrated their golden wedding. 
Mr. Bassett is a grand-nephew of Martha 
Washington. They are probably the old- 
est living relatives of the Father of his 
country, and are respectively 76 and 69 
years of age. 

Twenty-four women, widows of Custer’s 
comrades, are at a military post in Dakota, 
unable, for lack of means, to reach their 
old homes in the East; as the military au- 
thorities have no funds which can be ap- 
plied to such a purpose contributions are 
asked of the public, and should be addressed 
to “Commandant of Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
Dakota Territory.” 

Col. Valentine Baker, just released from 
prison, has accepted a commission in the 
Turkish army, and leaves immediately for 
his post. He will find congenial occupation 
in fighting for polygamy and heathenism, 
and the atrocious outrages upon women 
and children, such as have shocked the civ 
ilized world, and aroused the indignation of 
Parliament,will cause him no compunctions 
of conscience. 

“A. R. Corliss, a special policeman at 
Manchester, and a prominent member of the 
reform club, has been arrested for an in- 
decent assault upon a five-year-old girl, and 
George W. De La Hunt, for twenty years 
an officer of the Brooklyn police, is under 
arrest for outraging a girl in Broadway 
park.” When women vote, a good moral 
character will be one of the qualifications 
required of a policeman. 

Although there are in Indiaat the present 
time 50,000,000 women who would prefer 
to admit a woman rather than a man to 
their apartments in sickness, and who would 





thus offer a wide field of work to English 
medical women, women are not yet admitted 
to the English medical schools, and the 
‘Medical Act Amendment Bill,” which em- 
powers the schools to admit women, is 
steadily opposed in the House of Commons. 

Japan, eager to prove her right to stand 
among enlightened nations, passed a nomi 
nal law forbidding the sale of her daugh- 
ters into a life of sin. I say a ‘‘nominal 
law,” for not long since a merchant of this 
city, becoming bankrupt, sold his own wife 
in order to pay his debts! We have not 
heard of any indignation on the part of the 
‘‘powers that be’ in consequence of this 
delicate and humane conduct.—Letter from 
Hakodate, Japan. 

The truly independent voters support Mr 
Hayes, not because they do not severely 
condemn much for which the Republican 
party in any intelligible system of party 
government must be held responsible, but 
because, upon a sensible and practical sur- 
vey of the situation and the parties, they 
have decided that the better element of the 
Republican party is more likely to prevail 
for good results than that of the Democratic. 
—Tlarper’s Weekly. 

Five thousand pounds have been raised 
for the erection of a Home and Training 
School of Nurses, which is to bear the name 
of Lady Augustus Stanley, and to be found- 
ed in her memory. It will in truth be a fit 
memorial of her life and work in Westmin- 
ster. In the neighborhood of the Abbey 
there are many poor, and to these she was a 
tender and constant friend, and into all she 
did she threw the warmth and energy of a 
strong and sympathetic nature. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of England has resolved to celebrate its 
just consummated union by a thanksgiving 
fund of not less than $1,000,000, which 
will be used in helping poor congregations, 
in church extension and in the support of 
foreign or Jewish missions. Donors are al- 
lowed to designate the specific objects to 
which they wish their donations applied. 
There has been one gift of $50,000 and sev- 
eral other large donations toward the fund. 

The generation of self-sustaining mission- 
ories has not died out, as witness the fol- 
lowing extract from an India letter: 

‘*We have also enjoyed a visit from Miss 
Tucker (A, L. O. E.), many of whose books 
you have doubiless read. She isan English 
ady, devoutly pious, accomplished, and 
cheerful, and bright as a sunbeam. She is 
possessed of abundant means, and has come 
to India to engage in missionary work at 
her own expense, hoping to be able also to 
write books for the natives, and books about 
India for the people at home.”’ 

Mr. J. P. Campbell of Florence, N. J., 
has in his possession the grape-shot with 
which Lafayette was wounded at the battle 
of Brandywine. It has been in his posses- 
sion over half a century, and was given to 
him by his aunt, who picked it up after it 
had struck the Marquis and been stopped 
by a wall. This heroine was on that day 
carrying ammunition in her apron, and 
when the gallant Frenchman was wounded 
she tore off her clothing to stanch the blood 
and bind up the wound. On the visit of 
the Marquis to this country several years 
later he sought her out. Tie ball is a cast- 
iron globe, about 113 inches in diameter, 
and has been religiously preserved. 


The supporters of Tilden in Massachu- 
setts propose to nominate Mr. Adams for 
Governor. In this connection, it seems in 
order to recall again the interesting histori- 
cal fact that Tilden on one occasion helped 
nominate this same Charles Francis Adams 
for the office of vice-president of the United 
States. It was at the famous Buffalo free- 
soil convention of 1848, of which Mr. Til- 
den was an active and earnest member. It 
is not a novel experience to these gentlemen 
to find themselves working together in po- 
litics. They made each other's acquaint- 
ance in the revolt against the slavery propa- 
ganda thirty years ago, but both of them 
went back upon free soil afterwards when 
the pinch came. 


During John Kelly's recent visit to Wash- 
ington he paid his respects to most of the 
prominent senators and government officers, 
and also spent a day at Mount Vernon. 
Jnst before leaving for home Smith Ely 
asked Mr. Kelly if he would not like to call 
on the President at the White House. Mr. 
Kelly had never seen Gen. Grant, and said 
he would be very glad to call on him. The 
next morning the two gentlemen were in the 
President's ante-room; but they had not 
long to wait, as Mr. Ely is a frequent and a 
welcome visitor at the executive mansion. 
Presenting Mr. Kelly to the President, Mr. 
Ely remarked that Mr. Kelly had long de- 
sired to pay his compliments to the Presi- 
dent. Gen. Grant replied that he was very 
glad to see Mr. Kelly. ‘‘You and I, Mr. 
Kelly,” said the President, ‘‘were of the same 
opinion before the St. Louis nominations.” 
‘‘How is that?” said Mr. Kelly. ‘‘We were 
both of the opinion that Tilden was unfit to 
be President,” said Gen. Grant. ‘That is 
so,” said Mr. Kelly. ‘But you have 
changed your mind,” said the President, 
“while I have seen nothing to change my 
previous opinion.” All laughed heartily, 
and Mr. Kelly subsequently remarked that 
Gen. Grant was not the dull fellow he is 
taken for. 
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THE THERE GIFTS. 


GRAY 


The years were few that I had known; 
The dew lay fresh about me, and 

The sun upon the morning hills 
Shone fair and bright. 


And all ‘was pleasant; 
The pathway led far on across 
The mountains; and I thought beyond 
Those summite there must be a land 
All glorious; and I wondered what, 
In that bright realm, awaited me. 


I rested in a shaded bower; 
My face was toward the hills, and still 
I questioned what might lie beyond. 
1 looked across the pleasant mead, 
Whereon my feet had wandered, and 
Its flowers, beneath the morning sun, 
Gladdened my heart; and then I said, 
“Ab! give me flowere.”* 

And answering to 
My call, as brought by unseen hands, 
There came a simple flower; a fair 
White immortelle; I had not wished 
For that, but for some gayer blossom, 
And that pale ecentless thing I did 
Not care to take. Then the fair flower 
Slowly withdrew, or was withdrawn; 
And, as it passed, such fragrance came 
From out its heart, that I would fain 
Have caught and held it close; but lo! 
It went beyond my reach, and from 
My sight away. 

And then a shade 
Fel] on the sunshine that had been 
So bright; and on my heart a shade 
Fell also—the first fading of 
Life's morning light. 

And I arose, 
And took my way towards the bright hills; 
And as I walked I was athiret; 
But no cool spring was near, and then 
I asked for wine. 


And answering to 
My call, as brought by unseen hands, 
There came a homely cup; but I 
Had wished a goblet chased and rare, 
And this plain cup I would not take; 
i thrust it by; and the rich wine 
Was spilled; and lo! it sparkled in 
The light; once more that fragrance filled 
The air, and gave me such delight 
That I would fain have quaffed the pleasant 
Draught that I had spilled; but it rose 
Up in mist, and passed me like a 
Dream; and then I knew it was the 
Wine of Life that I had cast away. 
Another shadow fell; my heart 
Grew sad, and slower still I toiled 
Along the way; and, faint at last, 
I cried for bread. 


And answering to 
My call, as brought by unseen hands, 
A brown loaf came before me; but 
It suited not my fancy, and 
Forgetting the lost flower, and wine 
That I had thrust aside, I turned 
Away; and as I turned the loaf 
Burst like a blossom; I saw how white 
And fine it was within, and once 
Again that subtle fragrance filled 
Me with delight; and then I thought 
Of that fair flower, and scattered wine, 
And knew the bread that came to me 
Was manna from the sky; and as 
It passed, a sag, reproachful voice 
Fell on my ear, ‘‘No more,” and fled 
Beyond the hills. And then I saw 
A deeper shadow fall across the land; 
My heart was heavy, and I sat 
Me down and wept. 


And looking up, 
I saw upon the farthest peak 
An angel stand; and in his hand 
A flower—the fair, white immortelle. 
But whiter now and gleaming in 
The light; and with it was the cup, 
Now crystal grown, and holding that 
Bright wine of life that I had cast 
Away; and near the manna was 
That I had scorned to take. 


And as 
He held them they were lifted up, 
As if by unseen hands, above 
The clouds, and passed beyond my sight 
Forever. And, too late, I knew 
That life’s best gifts were offered me, 
And I had failed to hold them; for 
My eyes to see them were not worthy, 
Nor hands to take them up, nor heart 
To cherish them. 


And then I heard 
Beyond the hills, the echo of 
That sad ‘‘No more”’ pass faint away; 
And all my life was filled with sorrow. 
Upon the mountain-top at last, 
I stood alone; before me lay 
A dreary road with nothing left 
Of life’s bright sunshine. 


Down the slope 
Of the still mount I passed, and saw 
A few flowers there; I plucked them, and 
They withered in my hand; their odor 
Was of death; and casting them aside 
I thought of the sweet fragrance of 
That wondrous flower; that fadeless, fair, 
White immortelle; remembering that 
To me it could not come again. 


A spring was bubbling at my feet; 

So clear the water looked and bright, 

I thought my thirst therein to quench; 
But better to the taste it was, 

And salt and hard; and then I knew 

It was a fount of human tears; 

Oh! then I thought of that bright wine 
Of life that I had spilled, and that 

To me was lost, forevermore. 

A tree bore blushing fruit, and there 

I tried my hunger to appease; 

But ashes were beneath the skin; 

I fed on dust. A memory came 

Of the sweet manna that to me 

Was given—was offered and refused, 
And would not come again; and vain 
Were all regrets, all tears, all prayers; 
Heaven's gifts will brook no scorn of ours. 


And now, I walk a weary road, 

Oft looking back to that bright vale, 

Where grew fresh flowers, and sunshine slept; 
Remembering oft those wondrous gifts; 

And hoping still, (what can I else) 

When long, slow years have paseed away, 
And all the dim, hard way is trod, 

To find, beyond these heavy shades, 

Still held within that unseen hand, 

Kept for me in the Better Land, 

That Bread of Heaven—that Wine of Life— 
That Flower of Immortality. 








For lis Wemen's Journal. 
AUNT POLLY’S CENTEN- 
NIAL STORY, 


BY MR8. H. H. ROBINSON. 


—- 


Our aunt Polly is ar old lady of eighty- 
six years, and she lives in the beantiful town 
of Old Concord, in Massachusetts, where, 
as everybody knows, a hundred years ago 
the ‘‘shot was fired,”’etc., which I hope we 
shall never be tired of hearing about. This 
dear old aunt is what you might call a pre- 
Raphaelitish old lady (she has had all sorts 
of good adjectives applied to her before, 
but I think this is a new one, and I hope it 
won't offend her); and she tells a story in 
such a graphic manner, that she photo- 
graphs the scenes of old times upon your 
mind. Al] the little details of dress and in- 
cident she describes in such a minute way, 
that you are carried back with her into the 
forgotten past, and set down, so to speak, 
in an old high-back chair, and hear the buzz 
of the spinning-wheel, and whatever noise 
the quilling-frames made, and, by this im- 
aginary music, listen to her delightful tales. 

When I last visited her, a few weeks ago, 
I said to her,— 

‘‘Aunt Polly, you have never told me 
your Centennial story yet. Can’t you re- 
member something worth telling that the 
women did on that famous 19th of April?” 

‘‘Why, yes,” said she, and began at once 
to tell this story, which I will try to give in 
her own words. I wish I could imitate also 
her delightful style. 

‘‘Capt. Brown lived on the street near the 
bridge where the battle was fought. Mrs. 
Brown was sick in bed, for she had a little 
baby a week old. When the alarm came 
that the ‘regulars’ were coming, Capt. 
Brown, with his men, started off on the 
road to Lexington, leaving their guns at 
home, in the room where Mrs. Brown was 
sick, She was left in the house alone, with 
one woman who had the care of her. Pretty 
soon this woman, who was on the watch, 
came running into her room, saying, 
‘There's the regulars coming down street,’ 
and then went right off and locked herself 
up in an old lumber-room, and never ap- 
peared again, leaving Mrs. Brown alone 
with her babe, 

‘‘Mrs. Brown did not know what to do, for 
she thought of the guns, and she expected 
her husband and the men back every min- 
ute. But she got out of bed, and began to 
hide the guns. She put all she could be- 
hind the head of her bedstead, which had 
high posts, and tucked the flowered bed- 
curtains all around them; what were left 
she put under her feather-bed, and then she 
got in again and laid down upon them, and 
took her baby on her arm. 

‘*Pretty soon she heard the ‘regulars’ enter 
the house, and she lay fearful, for she did 
not know what would come next. She heard 
them in the lower rooms, and then they came 
up-stairs, tramp, tramp, into her chamber. 

‘‘When they saw her alone in bed they 
started a little, but all came in, and one of 
them said,— 

‘* ‘Where's your ammunition?’ 

(Everybody knows that the British sol- 
diers came to Concord. not to kill the peo- 
ple, but to get the ammunition known to be 
secreted there. ) 

“She turned down the bedclothes and 
showed the baby and said: 

‘* *Here it is.’ 

** They all laughed at that; then she said: 

“Tam a sick woman; my child is only a 
week old, and I hope you will not disturb 
me.’ 

‘They did not seer to know what to say, 
(perhaps they were touched by some mem- 
ory of home), and she, thinking quickly, 
said: 

‘**You have come along way and must be 
hungry ; there is enough to eat in the house; 
the oven is full; you can take what you 
want, but be sure and put up the lid again, 
so the rest of the bread and beans will bake. 
If you want any white bread and cheese 
there is enough down cellar in the chest; 
shut down the cover after you.’ 

‘* And so she turned their attention from 
herself and what she wanted to hide. 

**Let’s see your baby,’ says one of them. 

“She uncovered its little face, and the 
soldier took it up, and they all went down 
stairs again. She heard them laughing and 
talking, and she was worried enough, for 
she did not know what they would do with 
her baby, but she did not dare to stir. Ina 
little while the soldier came back and laid 
the baby on the bed, saying: ‘Here’s your 
ammunition,’ and put seventeen silver 
crowns beside it on the pillow; by that she 
supposed there were seventeen ‘Regulars.’ 

‘Then they went off, and they had not 
been gone many minutes when Capt. Brown 
came back with his men, after their guns, 
and they all ran to the bridge, and the fight 
began. 

‘‘Mrs. Brown lay there in bed and saw, 
through her open windows, the men fight- 
ing, down by the river. Think of such a 
scene as that! 

“Capt. Brown had among his men,” I 
still use Aunt Polly’s words, ‘‘one who 
could not fight; he could not hold himself 
up straight, and was so white and trembled 
so that the captain thought he wouldn’t do 
any good, and he sent him back to the house 
to look after his wife. We told him to sad- 





dle the horse, and put a pillion on behind, 
and to take Mrs. Brown and the baby 
somewheres where they would be safe. 
‘She'll tell you where to go,’ said he. 

“Mrs. Brown got up and dressed herself, 
and took her child and got on the pillion 
behind the man, and rode safely to Acton. 
‘But,’ said she, ‘I never should have got 
there in the world, if I had not been stronger 
than he was; his heart fluttered so that I 
could hardly hold him on the horse, and I 
had to hold my baby with one arm be- 
sides.’ ”’ 

“The baby lived to tell the story to Aunt 
Polly, and she grew up and never mar- 
ried,” said my Aunt. 

‘‘Was Mrs. Brown the only woman in Con- 
cord who did anything on that wonderful 
day?” said I. ‘‘We never hear much about 
the older women then; were they counted 
out then as they are now in public affairs‘ 
and represented only by an unknown (and 
undesirable) quantity? Were’nt they of any 
use? Was the town empty of the women?” 

‘No, indeed,” saidshe. ‘“They had been 
up all the morning, ever since the alarm, and 
had filled their large brick ovens with vict- 
uals, with bread and beans, for they knew 
the men would be hungry. Why, my moth- 
er and another woman were at it all the 
morning, and kept things to eat right on the 
table, so the men could getit handy. They 
would run in as they went by, (she lived 
just opposite Captain Brown’s) catch their 
hands full, run out again, and go on to the 
bridge, and the women would keep filling 
the ovens.” 

‘‘Many of them were making cartridges 
at the time; they only kept a bucket full 
in sight; the rest they buried as fast as they 
gotthem made. The young women who 
could be spared, went with the old and sick 
people (men and women,) and carried the 
children to places of safety out of the town. 
One woman that my mother knew, carried 
her mother who was very old and feeble, 
‘pig back’ into the woods, where there was 
a house that was used for cattle in the sum- 
mer, and staid there with her. Your hus- 
bands’ grandmother threatened to shoot 
two British soldiers, who, after the fight 
had made their way, hungry and footsore, 
over the hill behind her house. But they 
were so hungry and tired, and begged so for 
something to eat, that she fed them, instead, 
out of the window. She would not let them 
in, for she was alone, but made them eat on 
the stoop outside. It was this woman who 
hid the silver communion service of Dr. 
Ripley’s church in her cellar. She put it 
in a barrel in a brick arch, and it staid there 
all the time of the disturbance. And that 
was what the women, some of them, were 
doing on the 19th of April.” 

“But,” said I, ‘‘why did not the authori- 
ties ask you and some of the elderly ladies 
living here, to be seen and to take some 
part in the Centennial ceremonies last year 
at the celebration? You seem to be as in- 
terested and to know as much about that 
great day as they do.” 

“Oh, we took our part,” said Aunt Polly, 
‘for they taxed us, without asking our leave, 
as much as they did the men, and we (the 
widows and single women alone) had to pay 
just one-fifth of the whole expenses of the 
celebration.” 

Se 
For the Woman's Journal. 


MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER. 





Cuapter VIII. 
HARRY BUYS A HORSE AND BUGGY. 

Nearly a year had passed away since Ra- 
chael's investment in the News Depot. There 
had been some losses, and sometimes it was 
hard work to meet the bills as they became 
due. But on the whole it had proved a suc- 
cess. We had made a living from it, and the 
stock of goods was considerably larger than 
when wecommenced. The business seemed 
to agree with me better than it did with Ra- 
chael; the confinement and worry were too 
much for her. She grew fretful: and ner- 
vous, and at times would be so cross to cus- 
tomers that it was a wonder they ever came 
back again. 

They probably would not have done so 
had it not been for me. I always tried to 
counteract her influence with one of my 
smiles. She never did have any tact at con- 
cealing her feelings. I used to wish Harry 
could hear her snap at customers sometimes, 
and then see if he would think she was the 
only woman in the world worth having. 

Circumstances seemed to favor my Wish. 
He happened to come in one day when a 
gentleman was looking at some croquet-sets. 

‘‘What is the price?” inquired he, after 
having carefully examined the balls and 
mallets. 

“Four dollars,” replied Rachael, with a 
frown, and a tone which must have carned 
conviction with it. 

“T heard that Parker was selling croquet- 
sets for three fifty.” 

“So did I.” 

“Is four dollars the least you can take for 
them?” 

“Te” 

‘‘Then perhaps I had better step over and 
iook at Parker’s.” 

“Perhaps you had.” 

‘‘And the man would have gone, had not 
I come to the rescue, and explained to him 








that there were more balls in ours, and that 
they were also made of better material. He 
seemed to be satisfied with this explanation, 
and bought the croquet-set without further 
parley. I threw in some candy for the chil- 
dren to balance Rachael's pertness, and in- 
vited him to call again, when he wished for 
anything in our line. He agreed to do so, 
and left with a pleasant ‘‘Good morning.” 

Rachael,” said Harry, ‘‘is that man an 
enemy of yours?” 

‘‘No, he is one of my best customers.” 

“Is that the manner in which you treat 
your best customers?” 

“Yes, when I’m cross.” 

‘“‘Do you get cross very often?” 

‘No, I stay so most of the time lately.” 

‘*Why did you not tell him that your cro- 
quet-sets were better than Mr. Parker's?” 

‘Because I thought he would find it out 
himself.” 

“T think you will find something out your- 
self, before long too, and that is that I am 
not going to look on much longer, and see 
you killing yourself in this old store.” 

And without waiting for a reply he left, 
forgetting to take with him the law-blanks 
for which he had come. 

That night there was another quarrel in 
the parlor, under the stove-pipe hole, about 
the minister; which Rachael eluded as be- 
fore, by getting an extension of time on the 
plea that Susie would soon be out of school, 
and then she would have more time to rest. 
The sequel was—but I will let Rachael tell 
it herself by copying an extract from anoth- 
er letter to her friend Mary, which she 
handed me to mail. I believe I did feel a 
little guilty about reading is, but am pos- 
sessed of such an inquiring turn of mind 
that I could not resist the temptation. Af- 
ter the usual miscellaneous prelude she 
went on to say: 

“I am feeling better than when I last 
wrote you. I have been feeling miserably 
and, to tell the truth, was considerably 
frightened about myself. It seemed as if 
there was nothing but nerves about me, and 
they had all got into the wrong places. 
Every morning I wished it were night, and 
every night I went to bed dreading to have 
the morning come again with its daily du- 
ties. Instead of being pleased to see cus- 
tomers I would think, ‘Oh! Dear! Must I 
wait on them?’ I stood in my prison door 
one night, for such the store seems to me, 
wishing I were a bird, butterfly, musquito, 
or almost anything with wings, so that I 
might fly away to the woods and drink my 
fill of God’s sunshine and fresh air. When, 
loand behold! who should drive {up but 
Harry, with a shiny new carriage and a per- 
fect beauty of a horse.” 

‘‘Are you ready?” said he, as coolly as 
if I had been expecting him, and as if a 
ride were an every day occurrence. 

“Yes, all ready—that is—no—I mean I 
am here all alone. Can’t you wait until 
one of the girls comes?” 

“Certainly, and while I am waiting I will 
go after them, and show them what a fast 
driver I am.” 

‘The girls must have been fully impressed 
with his skill as a fast driver, for I only had 
time to wait on one customer, and find my 
hat,—you know it is always in the wrong 
place,—when he was back again with Jen- 
nie and Susie. Clara sent word that she 
would be along herself in a few minutes, 
and I could go just as well as not. 

Susie came in puffing, and scolding. 
*O dear!” said she, ‘‘Harry, here’s a shaw] 
for you to carry, and you must come back 
before the dew begins to fall, or you will 
catch your death of cold and be sick. I 
left the dishes half-washed and came rush- 
ing over here at railroad speed, just to 
please Mr. Emerson, but I never will do so 
again,Miss. Brown; never in my life. Just 
remember that, will you, and I intend to 
have the legal gentleman arrested, too, for 
cruelty to animals, horses in particular. 
You had better take my advice and not 
ride with him, unless you want to get your 
neck broken. If you do, you need not 
come to me for sympathy, for I have 
warned you in time. And while I think of 
it—” 

But while she thought of it, away we 
went. Away through the beautiful woods, 
which were all alive with happy, free-heart- 
ed songsters, and carpeted with moss and 
wild flowers, past orchards whose snowy 
blossoms filled the air with perfume, and 
past large, green wheat-fields which gave 
promise of a bountiful harvest. I think I 
never enjoyed a ride so much before in my 
life. It was like going from a world of 
trouble direct into fairy land. I have con- 
cluded, a great many times since, that riding 
with Harry is better than being a bird, but- 
terfly or musquito. 

“Oh, Harry! This is such a treat, but we 
cannot afford many luxuries of the kind, 
you know; we must be saving something to 
begin housekeeping with, and liveries are 
so expensive,” said I, thinking regretfully 
about the mortgage and almost wishing he 
knew of it. 

“My horse’s name is not livery; I call 
him ‘Firefly.’ ” 

‘Your horse, Harry! What do you mean? 
Is it really yours, and can we ride every 
day of our lives?” 

“It is really mine, and we are going to 
ride every day of our lives, Sundays not 
excepted.” 





I suppose I acted very foolishly, but the 
birds kept singing in my heart until I for- 
gotto be dignified. My tongue kept rat- 
tling about nothing in particular, and Har- 
ry seemed to enjoy it as much as I did, for, 
as he kept watching me with those large, 
grey eyes of his. I saw the worry go out of 
them, and the little knot between his eye- 
brows also disappeared. 

I don’t know whatever possessed me to 
ask him what time it was, unless I had 
talked out every other subject, and wanted 
to say something, for I certainly did not 
care to know. There had been a silence of 
nearly a minute, which I broke by saying, 

‘*What time is it, Harry?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Do you notice 
how full of blossoms that tree is?” replied 
he, trying to turn the subject. 

“Yes, it is beautiful. Can’t you look at 
your watch and see what the time is?” 

‘‘Not very conveniently, I am busy driv- 
ing.” 

‘‘Never mind; I can look myself, seeing 
you are so very busy, and making a grab- 
bag of his pocket, before he had time to re- 
sist, I brought forth, instead of Harry’s 
beautiful gold repeater, only a common look- 
ing silver watch. 

‘Harry Emerson, where is your watch?” 

“In your hand, my dear. Be careful and 
not drop it.” 

“You have sold it, to get this horse and 
buggy with, and just for me, too.” 

Here I stopped talking. I had to do so, 
for a great lump rose up in my throat which 
choked the words down. 

‘Well, and supposing I did? Has nota 
man a right to do as he pleases in this coun- 
try? I wish you to understand that I am 
the head of the family. If I happen to care 
more for your health than I do for a gold 
watch, that is my business, and if I find a 
man who wants my watch more than his 
horse and I want his horse more than my 
watch, I shall exchange with him. Then, 
if I have money enough left to buy a car- 
riage and I want the carriage more than the 
money, I shall buy it. Now, if you please, 
we will change the subject.”’ 

Dear, thoughtful Harry! What have I 
ever done to deserve such a lover, and how 
can I ever repay him for the sacrifices he 
is always making for me! I think the prin- 
cipal reason why I dislike the store so much 
is because it stands between us. The poor 
fellow has never had a home since his mother 
died, and you know, boarding places are so 
different from homes. Sometimes I am al- 
most tempted to leave everything and go to 
him. Duty is such a hard master. But I 
must follow where he leads. My mother 
and fatherless sisters must not be forsaken. 
I can only waitand pray. Susie will finish 
school in a few weeks, and if I could only 
get a supply of goods ahead, and have them 
all paid for, I believe the girls could get along 
without me. I am trying to do so, and am 
making a little progress in that direction. 
I pay cash down for nearly everything“I 
buy, and am catching up on the old bills as 
fast as I can, which is not very fast, how- 
ever. When people buy goods on time they 
are always sure to get morethan they need. 
If ever I] commence keeping store again, 
I shall not buy any goods on time. What 
I cannot pay for, I will do without. 

I need not tell you, for of course you 
know, that Woman Suffrage has been sub- 
mitted to the people—that is, to the men of 
our State, who will vote ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” on 
the question next fall. We have organized 
a society in Maple-Grove, of which Harry 
is president. If the question is lost it will 
not be his fault, that is some comfort. 

We ride every day now, and I am _ begin- 
ning to feel quite like my old self again. 
Firefly is a real beauty, and holds his head 
up just as a Woman Suffrage horse should. 
He is kind and gentle also. Jennie and 
Susie drive him when they wish to, but 
Clara, the midget, says that Mr. Bailey’s 
horse is the best roadster, and she prefers 
to ride with him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
+e 


MRS. §.C. HALL ON WOMAN'S MISSION. 








In connection with the British Women’s 
Temperance Conference held in Newcastle, 
among the numerous letters and telegrams 
of cheer received was the following from 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. A pleasing incident in con- 
nection with the day’s proceedings of this 
successful Conference was the presentation 
of a beautiful ivory hammer or gavel, the 
gift of Mrs. Lucas (née Bright), inscribed on 
the end ‘‘The President's Hammer,” with 
the name of the Association around, and 
‘‘Mrs. Parker, First President,’ on a band 
round the middle :— 

Avenue Villa,50 Holland Street, Kensington, 
April 18th, 1876. 

Dear lady and sister,—I shall be with you 
in mind, in spirit, and in soul on the 21st 
of this month of 1876, and I shall pray God 
that the seed you on that day plant may 
bear fruit and be blessed for time and for 
eternity. It has long been my fixed belief 
that the temperance reformation is to be 
Woman’s work. Every association for that 
high and holy purpose is, in the strongest 
and best sense, an association to advance 
the cause of religion, morality, and social 
progress; and my heart has often gone out 
to America to joinin harmony—in hope and 
in expectation of harvest—the heroic wo- 
men who have not thought it lowering the 
sex or in any whit departing from its lofti- 
est duties to unite in bands and publicly 


——_ 
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demonstrate their resolve to diminish, and 
eventually destroy, the liquor traftic—source 
of so overwhelming a proportion of the 
miseries that afflict humanity. I therefore 
ask you, dear lady and sister, to convey to 
them, with assurance of affectionate sym- 
pathy, my grateful thanks for the efforts 
they have made, and are making, and by 
God's help will never cease to make until 
their holy object is accomplished, and the 
curse that blights the Old World and the 
New throughout all human kind excites 
only horror and abhorrence. I believe that 
those who are neither young nor old will 
see what I may not live on earth to see—the 
vice of drunkenness as rare among the hum- 
bler as it is among the upper classes; for my 
memory goes back to a time when it was 
considered by the upper one rather a merit 
than a reproach—a glory than a degradation. 
The change will be, I believe, ere very long 
as emphatic among the other. And that 
work will be Woman's work. You and wo- 
men like you, our devoted and much-loved 
sisters on ‘‘the other side of the Atlantic,” 
are doing it. I pray you honor me by join- 
ing my name to the long list you will send 
them of those who to earnest sympathy will 
add practical aid. Will you let me quote a 
passage from my husband's poem, ‘‘An Old 
Story '?— 

God bless ye, sisters—each a dear-loved friend; 

Take the **All hail” and the “God speed” we send. 

Go on—your woman's sword you will not sheathe; 

Go on—and gain the amaranthine wreath. 

You may not win the victory to-day; 

But it must come, for you persuade and pray! 
Yes; this work is especially Woman's work. 
No matter what may be their creed—Chris- 
tians, Israelites, Hindoos, Mahometans—un- 
der what name or form they may worshi 
God, it is their duty to strive for the guid- 
ance of man into ways that bring or pro- 
mote happiness. And most men are what 
women make them—their teaching begins 
with the first breath and ends only with the 
last’ It isa simple truth—though men may 
have long travel between birth and death— 
that ‘those who rock the cradle rule the 
world.” It isa mighty power—that which 
Woman exercises over man. None the less 
will be its influence when it falls like the 
dew and does not oppress like the shower. 
Ours be the influence of persuasion and 
prayer! That I humbly think, will be more 
effectual than any acts of the legislature in 
any nation of the globe. Yes, the work is 
especially Woman's work. It is meant for 
all human kind; but the vice of drink 
presses with its heaviest weight on women 
—daughters, wives, mothers. The blight is 
felt with its most terrible severity by them. 
All the household gods wither under its in- 
fluence, desolating homes, driving fathers, 
brothers, sons, husbands, to insane asylums 
or to jails; exacting penalties far worse than 
those which even the lowest poverty en- 
tails—degradation and disease, and evil re- 
pute and corrupt constitutions to inheritors 
of the drunkard’s curse. On all the grounds 
that can be stated or imagined that work of 
temperance reform must be described as 
women’s work. Surely it is God’s work to 
be wrought by them. That work I am sure 
they will do. I am very sure they will ren- 
der drunkenness an odious crime, make it 
as disreputable to enter a drinking-shop as 
any other place of notorious evil, and show 
the manufacturers and the sellers of seductive 
poisons to be as wicked as would be the sellers 
of arsenic with a pre-knowledge of intended 
murder; in short, to execrate the vendois 
by whom it is disseminated—in gay saloons 
and in gas-lit palaces—as they would those 
who fling poison into a well out of which a 
parish will bring home the water to drink. 
I shall envy the women who from England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales go with you to 
join the ‘‘Women’s International Temper- 
ance Christian Union of America.”’ I would 
be, if I could be, one of them. I pray you, 
then, let me be a eye in spirit, as pres- 
ent with you and my other sisters, and es- 
pecially so let it be on the 10th of June of 
this memorable year in the United States. 
The great and grand men and women of 
America have taught us many good things; 
let them teach us one more—and all we have 
learned from science, letters, art, sustaining 
the teachings of the gospel, will be compar- 
atively nothing by the side of that lesson— 
how to stop the onward course of a vice that 
brings with it infamy, disease, poverty, 
wretchedness, crime, social degradation, 
death temporal and death eternal.-—Dear 
friend and sister, in love, in hope, in faith, 
I am ever yours, 

ANNA Maria (Mrs. 8. C. HALt). 
To Mrs. Parker, Dundee. 
**#e 


A PAIR OF WITS. 


Chesterfield and Voltaire, born in the same 
year (1694,) were warm and life-long friends. 
Whatever may have been the erratic French- 
man’s vagaries and miffs (for he never had 
a friend whom he did not at some time 
abuse,) Lord Chesterfield was too much of 
a gentleman to take offence, or even notice. 

On a certain occasion the two friends 
were in company at a grand ball in Paris, 
given by the king’s favorite. Chesterfield 
stood by a marble pillar, gazing upon the 
brilliant assemblage of ladies, when Vol- 
taire accosted kim: 

“My lord, you should be a judge in such 
matters. Now, seriously, do you not think 
our French ladies the most beautiful you 
ever saw?” 

“Upon my word,” replied Chesterfield, 
with a nod andasmile, ‘I am not a judge of 
paintings.” 

“Not long afterwards, Voltaire crossed 
over to England and was present one even- 
ing at a party given by an English noble- 
man in London. A lady in the company, 
sparkling in jewels and highly rouged, was 
particularly attentive to the noted French- 
man, engrossing most of his discourse. 
Chesterfield, observing, came up and tapped 
his friend on the shoulder. 

‘Be wary, monsieur, or you will be cap 
tivated.” 

“No fear, my lord,” quickly retorted Vol- 
taire. ‘I am not to be captured by an Eng- 
lish craft sailing under French colors!” 
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LIQUOR PROHIBITION A STATE ISSUE 





The advocates of Prohibitory legislation 
in Massachusetts find themselves in this il- 
logical plight; numbering possibly a major- 
ity of the voters in the State, or, at the low- 
est estimate, so near a majority that their 
preferences and convictions may naturally 
demand profound deference, they neverthe- 
less have found themselves without a rec- 
ognition in the caucus nominations of the 
old political parties! One of these parties 
openly repudiates the Prohibitory policy, 
and therefore is consistent in putting forth 
candidates pledged to oppose that form of 
legislation. The other party is avowedly 
prohibition in faith and antecedents,—all 
save a small fraction, and this, for most 
part, confined to. the large cities. But the 
fraction controls—or of late years has con- 
trolled—the caucus, and relies upon the ma- 
jority to be faithful to the creed which de- 
clares ‘‘bolting” to be chief among political 
heresies. And thus it comes to pass that the 
immense Prohibitory sentiment of the Com- 
monwealth, is likely.to be made powerless 
at the polls; another proof that our caucus 
system has grown to be an incubus which a 
free people cannot too quickly throw off. 
We believe in the principle and also in the 
practicability of prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as beverages. The law, 
thwarted in the cities, has been most suc- 
cessful in the smaller towns and villages, 
and in the aggregate of results has greatly 
restricted the business—as the hostility of 
the trade demonstrates. We further believe 
that, of State issues, all other questions be- 
fore the people of Msssachusetts are quite 
secondary. Yet again there is no occasion 
to mix, in this matter of Prohibitory legis- 
lation, State matters with National—no one 
is called upon to compromise his conviction 
touching the fitness of Presidential candi- 
dates, in his determination to let the world 
know that in the most imperative of State 
duties he has a conscience which party 
hacks shall be compelled to respect. Ac- 
cursed be this rum traffic! The wrath of 
heaven is upon those, who, for gain, entrap 
their weaker brethren, steal away their 
brains, and transform them into paupers, 
lunatics and criminals. Why will we trifle 
with the iniquity? why frame apologies 
therefor? and why, under the thin guise of 
choosing the lesser of two evils, permit our- 
selves to be the instruments of upholding 
what has now become the sum of all curses’ 
— Universalist. 


PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT: 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. : 

HEMORREHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 


Complexion. t 
To FARMERS_ Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains. 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ote 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. ‘1 his is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphiet form., sent free on application to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 95 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 











T 4 7 Our new meth- 
W ORK AND MONEY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everythin before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of pepe superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 





PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

AYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles? 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE oF ANY or 3 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


rTHE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING Rooms, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. " 
t 





LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, firat door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No sa genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 

- oO 
Qfewdoors trom Tremont seeee, BOStON, 
2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 104 m. to p. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8 








DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
34 pp., giving full instructions in this new 


and beautiful art, sent id for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, \dscapes, Animala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic ey acter ME 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imita' the 
beaatiful 4 iso, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 

r60 cts. Agents wanted, 


PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 











mos’ 
for 10 cts. ; 60 fo 
Address J. L. 





“THE DARNIN 





G MACHINE” 





A New and Valuable Household Machine 
—_yFoRr— 


Darning Stockings, Repairing Garments, and other 


purposes never before attempted by machinery. 


Itis Simplein Construction 


Small and Ornamental in Appearance; may be 


secured to a Table or Sewing Machine; 


Occupies little space ; Can be readily put away. 


Its use can be easily learned, and requires no labor to operate it. 


yaerFor further information and circulars address 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


45 High Street, Boston. 











Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
SUMP 


“The fell destroyer of the human race” can’be cured 


by using : by 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 

ther remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectua 


lly as 
OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARREI can be thorough! y driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

lt is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 
NEUMOMNTIA. is one of the most 

fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
hassufticient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only OnE TRIAL ex what we state. 

cOoUGE A Ds fre- 

uently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
dik is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATE 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lunge, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
IPH THERIA. can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
»atient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 

ays; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Di htheria. 

ASTHMA. baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only pate to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

DYSPEPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you areavictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA 

ate . 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caica- 
Go and all points in LLLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALLFOR- 
N14 and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINoIs, Iowa, DAKoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Urau, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.utH and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY. NErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 

inona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 7 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetitt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 
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4 DAY AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The weather has been too hot for study- 
ing, almost for enjoying the Centennial; 
but this morning the wind blows cool and 
bracing from the north, and the vision of 
the great fair, with all its manifold attrac- 
tions, rises up irresistibly. It is the place 
to live, this summer of ’76. I thought so 
when the plan was mapped out, and, the 
more I see of it, the more decided is my 
feeling that one cannot spend time better, 
either for pleasure or profit, than in this 
fairy city of wonders and delights. 

It is all the time changing; the genii of 
the place, the forces of nature and of art, 
working unceasingly toward more and more 
beautiful results. In the pleasure grounds, 
of course, these changes are most noticea- 
ble. Just now the Gladioli, a very exten- 
sive display, many from Parisian florists, 
are all aflame. Shining afar off they light 
up the grounds resplendently,—the bright- 
est masses of color exhibited here since the 
Rhododendrons passed away. 

The Japanese Bazar was late in getting 
finished. The visitor in May and June 
could see the workmen busy in their own 
strange way,—pulling the plane toward 
them for instance,—and all was ready for 
purchasers before the 4th of July. I did 
not see anything to tempt me in the miscel- 
laneous collection of fancy articles set 
forth in bewildering quantity and variety. 
Others did, however, for the counters were 
thronged. There was much that was curi- 
ous and of fine workmanship, the cunning 
little inlaid cabinets, especially, but the ex- 
hibit struck me as bizarre and tasteless, and 
I did not give much time to it. The Japan- 
ese one meets about the fair are often intel- 
ligent and even handsome; but behind the 
counter of this Bazar is one whom you 
would never suspect to be out of his place 
if you encountered that solemn visage of 
his in the monkey house at the Zoological 
gardens. 

The only things I really liked were among 
the bronzes. Those tall, graceful, long- 
necked cranes did please me. And this 
morning I had a delightful surprise. The 
new thing since my last visit is a Japanese 
flower garden. The ground on one side of 
the Bazar is latd out and planted in the na- 
tive style, with a rich variety of flowers, 
many of which I have had the pleasure of 
growing; particularly thick-planted beds of 
Japan lilies, enclosed within a bamboo 
fence high enough to support the plants 
when these buds unfold, as they shortly 
will, a dazzling mass of bloom. The great 
Japan lily, the Awratum, was ablow,—a 
preternaturally sized flower for so small a 
plant. 

There are little tanks for water-lilies, and 
large vases of the blue and white ware that 
used to be common for cups and plates, 
planted, one with a dwarf pine, the other 
with arbor vite. They were picturesque, 
as much works of art as the jar they grew 
in; their trunks, gnarled and twisted, looked 
as old as you please, the little stunted 
things that nature meant for such grandeur. 

The bamboo frames for running vines, 
one covered with Jpomea Cerulea, are light 
and pretty; and the bamboo awnings, shel- 
tering things that love the shade, are worthy 
of adoption here. They are neat and taste- 
ful, and keep the plants so comfortably cool 
from the July sun. A garden of this kind 
is one of the things I had thought worth a 
journey to Japan to see; they are skilful 
gardeners there,and here it is brought tome 
for inspection all through the season,as each 
flower grows and buds and blossoms. 

How sweet are those chimes of bells! 
Where I am sitting, on the high and airy 
piazza that runs around beautiful Horticul- 
tural Hall, in the ample shadow of one of 
the fanciful pillars, the mellow music floats 
across to my ear so soothingly. Very dif- 
ferent from the band playing in another di- 
rection: that is stirring, inspiring; but there 
is something peculiarly pleasing in the 
chimes. 

Entering the Woman’s Building, I paused 
to watch the Swedish lace-maker, who has 
established herself there lately. She works 
rapidly and with the simplest materials,— 
pins stuck in a cushion serving to hold the 
many threads of black silk in place. How 
the pattern is managed, I could not make 
out. There was nothing pleasing about it 
to me, because machinery could do the same 
thing quite as well and with infinitely more 
ease, which makes it seem a waste of hu- 
man pains. Drying flowers for ornament I 
should have thought a mistaken employ- 
men of time also, if I had not seen Fred- 
rika Lundt’s bouquets in the Norwegian 
cases. So perfect is her process and so 
tasteful her arrangement that only a close 
inspection satisfies you they are not faithful 
and richly colored flower paintings. And 
the exquisite fish-scale jewelry—what a 
thing of beauty to come from the hard- 
working fisher folk of rugged, wintry Nor- 
way. 

Of all the work of women exhibited here, 
the lowest down in the scale is the Chinese. 
Our sisters of the Flowery Kingdom, poor 
things, cannot even make a pincushion, as 
the cases full of abortive attempts demon- 
strate, It is good to show off so elabor- 
ately the deadening effect of holding wo- 
men at a discount, as China has done. for 
ages. There are exhibits of Indian work- 





manship in this building, rude enough, but 
in that case men and women are alike bar- 
barous. The well-tilled department of 
China in the main building shows what her 
men can do, and suggests her loss in syste- 
matically ignoring the brain and hand of 
half her people. 

In noticing the Art department of the 
Woman's Building, nobody has even men- 
tioned the name of Miss Abby Lyman, of 
Massachusetts, whose work is not surpassed 
by any to be seen here. There is a great 
deal of flower-painting, especially that upon 
tiles, faithfully and beautifully done, but 
none that compares with hers. She is evi- 
dently a close observer and student of na- 
ture, as ali who love her passionately, un- 
consciously are, and from this comes her 
superiority. 

“To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart,” 

as Lowell says, may be a small thing, but 
it takes genius, as it does to paint apple- 
blossoms in Miss Lyman’s way, perfect in 
every smallest detail, as if fresh blown upon 
the bough and breathing fragrance. Equal- 
ly good are her blackberry blossoms. I 
would like to send that ‘‘wreath of briar- 
bloom” to Florence Percy; it is a poem in 
its way, like her own. 

‘Reading and writing come by nature,” 
says Dogberry. Grammar surely does, else 
why do the pupils of our Grammar Schools, 
open to the poorest, so often talk as if their 
only school for language were the humble 
homes they are bornin? Eating ice-cream 
in the Dairy, I heard one of the pretty, 
nice-looking waiters say to her companion, 
“Tf them fellows comes in again, I won't 
wait on’em.” And inthe Colorado building, 
among the crowd always gathering around 
Mrs. Maxwell’s Rocky Mountain exhibit, a 
child pointed to the most life-like creature 
among them and asked ‘‘Is that a live dog 
asettin there?” Stranger still, as including 
the teachers in the same dull perceptions, 
the children of a charity school near us, 
every year at their play, join hands ina 
ring and go round with the sing-song re- 
frain, ‘‘Just as they done before;” a tres- 
pass which would electrify to instant cor- 
rection whatever grammatical sense there 
might be on the premises; but the placid 
Sisters evidently hear nothing wrong. 

At the Vienna Bakery, which many con- 
sider the best place to get a cup of coffee 
or chocolate, they have their ovens etc., open 
to view, through glass, and invite inspec- 
tion. There are the busy bakers in white 
caps and aprons, rvlling out and moulding 
those dainty, little ‘‘breads” that are served 
neatly in baskets on every table in the res- 
taurant. They are light and crispy, baked 
differently from any to be had elsewhere. 

People with lunch-baskets find pleasant 
seats scattered about in the woods, where 
ferns and wild flowers grow and little 
streams murmur along between mossy 
banks, as if the whole quiet place were any- 
where else than in the limits of the great 
World’s Fair. BRITA. 

Germantowh, Pa. 

oe 


LORD HOUGHTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Lord Houghton presided at a Woman 
Suffrage meeting, at York, England, and in 
his remarks, favoring a petition for Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to female householders, 
he said :— 

“The whole of America might have been 
a part of the English possessions but for 
the unsound attempt of the government to 
try to force upon them taxation without 
representation, That was, however, exact- 
ly the position of the women of England. 
He did not pretend to say that the issue 
would be the same. He did not pretend to 
say that if Parliament refused to grant the 
women of England that for which they 
asked, they would go off into a separate 
community. They did not contemplate 
anything so dreadful. But they thought 
they suffered an injustice, in that, possess- 
ing and occupying property as many of 
them did, they had no share or part in the 
representation of the country. He had 
been recently in America, and there the 
subject was agitated with considerable earn- 
estness, and with such imprudence as he 
was afraid would throw back the question 
for a considerable period. There was a dif- 
ficulty in the matter there from the enor- 
mous increase which it would give to the 
constituency; but in Englahd that difficulty 
did not exist, and the increase would be ex- 
actly in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which the women possessed. In no 
case would a woman vote as a woman, but 
simply as the holder of certain property— 
as having an interest in that property, and, 
so far, a stake in the country; and the Leg- 
islature would gratify its sense of justice 
without any considerable revolution such 
as might shock the ideas or alter the desti 
nies of the English people.” 

oe 
A STUDENT UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





Epirors JouRNAL. —I was never cere- 
monious in my life—henceI shall not be 
with you. 

Allow me to introduce myself as a mem- 
ber of one of those ‘Liberal Institutions” 
which have so generously opened their doors 
to the ‘‘fellows of the opposite sex,” who in- 
sist on going tocollege. I have been a read- 
er to some extent of your paper, ever since 
I conceived the idea of uniting my destiny 
with those of my sisters who are so mascu- 
line as to be unmanageable outside of co-ed- 
ucational walls. 

Two years of college life have not cooled 
my ardor, nor has the oft repeated ‘‘stress”’ 
worn upon me half as much as the ever re- 
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curring question **‘How shall I be able to 
proceed?” 

To all these questions there is but one 
answer; viz.,that what has been done can be 
done again, and, thus far, I have verified 
the truth of the statementin my own case. 
Difticulties have been overcome and obsta- 
cles have been surmounted till, at the be- 
ginning almost of my junior year, I find my- 
self with an aged mother on my hands. 
How to proceed now, is the question. But 
I shall proceed, I am sure. I shall com- 
plete my course. Then? Well, time will 
tell. 

I want your paper. Will you send it to 
me and allow me to contribute semi-occa- 
sionally to its pages? I shall not be offend- 
ed if you reject my productions or refuse to 
give mea hearing. Iam one who am used 
to disappointments. I was trained in the 
school of adversity, but know no such word 
as fail. I have never yet yielded to any- 
thing but ‘‘fate,” against which I know itis 
useless to contend. Of my early life in a 
cotton mill, of my struggle for an educa- 
tion, of my persistent efforts through ‘‘thick 
and thin,” perhaps I may speak another 
time. 

The name of the University of which I 
am a student, I prefer to withhold at pres- 
ent, as none there know my circumstances 
and I do not wish them to know. 

Dover, N. I. 


SARA. 





oe 
RUSSIA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—A very interesting 
Centennial letter regarding the method of 
instruction in Russia, the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and Brazil, from a special correspondent 
of the Tribune, has the following points of 
special interest to your readers: 

In Russia ‘‘boys and girls are taught sep- 
arately, except in the Kindergartens, though 
both sexes were employed indiscriminately 
as teachers, and paid the same. Here, too, 
women are preferred. All the gymnasia, 
even the great universities, are now open to 
women. The professors in these universi- 
ties are paid by the Government. The pri- 
mary schools, of which in 1853 there were 
only 3000, increased in ten years to 35,000. 
Since then an effort has been made to estab- 
lish them in every district. Of all pupils 
who enter, the Commissioner stated, the 
children of the former serfs are most eager 
and successful.” 

In the Argentine Republic the Commis- 
sioner stated that ‘‘Education was gratui- 
tous in every province, and, still better, 
compulsory until the child could read or 
write. After the age of sixteen a yearly 
payment of ten (Argentine) dollars was re- 
quired, with which small sum the lad could 

o on until fitted to begin life as lawyer, 

octor, &c. Women were taught to read, 
write, and sew, gratuitously; “if they would 
learn more it must be paid for.” 

In Brazil we learn that ‘‘boys and girls 
are pry A separated. Women are em- 
ployed and preferred as teachers in these 
primary schools, receive the same salary as 
men, and offer more successful results as the 
proof of their efficiency. While there are 
many Normal schools, the ranks of teachers 
are frequently recruited from the ordinary 
schools. The chirography is unusually fair. 
Whether these Brazilian girls will ever 
write for the press is problematic, but if 
they do it will bea day marked with a white 
stone for the printers. One, Luiga da Al- 
varenga’s, composition I remember, the 
script of which would make a compositor’s 
heart leap for joy. ne errand of the Com- 
mission here, is to secure competent lady 
teachers of Freebel’s system, familiar with 
the Portuguese language, who will intro- 
duce it.” 

Mr. Francis A. Walker, in hisrecent work 
on ‘‘The wages question,” quotes the Statis- 
tical Journal in regard to the average value 
of the labor of male and female serfs em- 
ployed in agriculture in Russia before the 
emancipation, as being respectively £50 and 
£17. Mr. Walker thinks this may fairly 
represent the relative worth to the owner 
of the two kinds of labor. This can hardly 
be the case, unless the Russian woman was 
an exceptionally poor worker, or the male 
serf unusually active and industrious. No 
such immense disproportion in the working 
ability of the sexes existed among the negro 
slaves on our Southern plantations. At any 
rate, whatever her estimate of Woman's 
work before emancipation; free Russia 
leads the way in disavowing a sex discrimi- 
nation in wages toward her government em- 
ployes. 

An example our Centennial-celebrating 
Ameriea would do well to follow. 

East Orange, N. J. ©. C. B. 


_ oe 


“THE SAVANS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION.” 


Whenever I see the name of Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell attached to a newspaper 
or magazine article, I read straightway; but 
the communication in last week’s JouRNAL 
from the pen of this lady, under the above 
heading, did not leave the usual impression 
of a good word fitly spoken. This may in 
some measure be owing to the fact that 
Mrs. Blackwell intends to follow up the 
subject in her usual thorough manner, in- 
terpreting the facts of nature from the fem- 
inine standpoint, and that she purposely re- 
frained from giving more than such a pre- 
liminary statement as would serve to direct 
attention to the matter in issue. 

In this hope we can patiently wait. But 
meanwhile one can hardly escape the feel- 
ing that Mrs. Blackwell quite overestimates 
the importance of the conclusions which 
may be announced by these enfans terribles 
of science. Their facts are doubtless of in- 
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estimable value, on the plane of science, 
for they will not fail, when properly 
ned, to reverberate to the highest deductions 
of philosophy; but when these savans at- 
tempt to carry their purely logical methods 
into the infinite sphere of human life, they 
invariably distort and reverse the exact 
truth, 

Mrs. Blackwell, in her evident desire to 
make fair and candid statement of the posi- 
tien occupied by these scientific gentlemen, 
concedes too much as legitimately flowing 
from their deductions. She says: ‘‘A dozen 
different gentlemen of eminent ability have 
stated, more or less positively and compre- 
hensively, that, from one cause or another, 
Woman has developed inferior to Man in 
both physical and mental characteristics.” 
And, ‘‘to their several somewhat diverse po- 
sitions, all Woman Suffragists are bound to 
take exception.” 

As a Woman Suffragist, 1 feel bound to 
take exception to this statement; for the 
simple reason that the matter of sexual dif- 
ference in physical or mental characteristics 
of human beings, in no way affects the 
question of their rights of franchise. That 
Woman, under the most favorable condi- 
tions for her development as Woman, is in- 
ferior to man in physical strength, is so 
manifest as to be beyond question; which 
truth is no more disparaging to Woman 
than the fact that the horse is stronger than 
Man. That Woman is inferior to Man in 
certain intellectual characteristics, may also 
be allowed without, in the most remote de- 
gree, reflecting disparagement upon her as 
Woman, and without jeopardizing for an 
instant the validity of her claim to the Suf 
frage. 

For myself, as one who loves and honors 
Woman, I am devoutly thankful that she is 
forever debarred by the very grace and 
modesty of her nature from making any 
persistent effort to enter the lists and cope 
with similar weapons against the intellectu- 
al pride and arrogance of Man. Woman 
is not the mere female of Man. She is, as 
your townsman, Henry James, has repeat- 
edly demonstrated, an absolute divine crea- 
tion, and not by any means the mere dimin- 
utive and counterpart of, Man. As Greek 
and as Roman, and ever since, Man has 
flowered in exuberant fullness and vigor. 
Woman is a later creation, longer in ripen- 
ing, and only now, for the first time in his- 
tory, have the necessary conditions for her 
intellectual development become possible. 

The failure to recognize this truth is the 
precise defect which vitiates so much of our 
current Woman’s Rights literature. 

H. Y. Russe... 


scun 


Maple Plain, Minn. 
oe 


WOMAN IN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


A Baptist missionary’s widow, a Mrs. 
Thomas, has been made superintendent of 
a diocese in Burmah, which includes thirty- 
nine native Karen pastors, besides other 
evangelists, schools, etc. Of her eminent 
fitness, her new plans and labors, the just 
published annual report of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union gives a very readable account, 





- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


F THE GENTLEMAN who called and paid a sub- 

scription for the Woman's JOURNAL on Friday 
morning, July 28th, will send his name, it shall be 
credited to him on the list. 





Summer Board.— Wanted, in a pleasant 
locality in Dorchester, in a private family where the 
comforts and amenities of a refined home will be as- 
sured, a few boarders either permanent or for the 
summer. Rooms pleasant and well-furnished. 

Address 8. A. H., King Street, Dorchester Station 


We can vouch for the pleasant home life which 
could be assured by the family who publish the 
above card. 3w29 L. &. 


West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’t T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 





“BUSINESS NOTICES. 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 

CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Mies Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o’clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL. 2m32 


ry oO LET, a very desirable cot -house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 
Apply to Edward A. James, 208 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 








A Blessing for Needle,.Women and all 
others engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments, 

A large proportion of the female sex may trace the 
beginning of incurable debility to some irregularity 
of nature, These are permanently relieved by the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, which contains the Protoxide 
of Iron, and the only form by which this indispensa- 
ble element of health can enter the blood, the want 
of which causes paleness, dizziness, headache, de- 
bility, and every form of ill health. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 1w33 

Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 


Two New and Popular Varieties of 
Fine Toilet Soaps have been recently intro- 
duced by the Indexical Soap Co., Boston. They are 
branded ‘‘Almond Meal,” and ‘Rice Flour,’ an s+ 
sess the softening and whitening properties of these 
substances. in combination with the best quality of 
soap, all Geen pertenned and nicely putup. The 
high standard of Messrs. Robinson Bros. & Co., will 
be fully maintained by these new soaps, which, on 
account of their many advantages, are destined to 
have a large sale throughout the country.—Journal 
of Chemistry. 











Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No, 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 
("AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


RINE ‘TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 











Honey, 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use, 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION, 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap, 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street, 


The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13, 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


PosT SCRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as,the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the Peer consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 
gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 9% to 1 
o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 
Co’s, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
5w32 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00 per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is @ 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


Th S t t 2 ($1.38, or $12. per 
e u 10n, dozen, by L. O. 
EMERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 
of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 


Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc.. are all of the best. 
(75 cents or 


Th E {In poese.) 
e ncore, $7.50 pr ozen), by L. O. 
EMERSON, will just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
' (35 cts.], Sabbath School 
ews } Song Book, by R. M. M’ 
INTOsH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and theirteachers. Decidedly good. 


[$2.50 boards, 
Gems of Strauss, » incor 


p r c that can never grow ol 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Snecessors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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